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INTRODUCTION 



This book is for teachers who teach poetry. But it is not a 
poetry handbook or a manual of teaching instructions. The title 
says it is about an approach to teaching poetry but that is not its 
reaj purpose This book is actually about a way to avoid teaching 
poetry 

I arri not sure there L* a way to teach poetry. Too much of what 
happens between poem and reader takes place outside thejeaclb 
er's control We try to teach a poem and^nd up teaching its parts 
because we can never catch the poem itself in the things we teach 
students about poetry 

This book discusses a way in which I think poetry can succesv 
fully, be approached in the classroom Its subject is how poems can 
be re'axi It offers a way to approach poems without teaching them 

I did not set out to find a new approach to poetry by myself 
As Poet-in-tlie-Schools for Nashville. I worked with many of the 
English teachers in the system and I found most were trying to 
break out bf the traditional mode of teaching poetry Each m her 
own way was trying to make poems more acceptable to students 
This book is particularly for the teachers who made that effort 

I am offering an alternative to the traditional approach for 
teaching poetry I do not maintain my way is the only correct way 
to approach poems Neither am I asking teachers to reject the old 
methods completely But I am suggesting that the traditional ap- 
proach i> not enough. Thus. I am try ing here to show teachers a 
way to work with poems that touches areas not covered by the 
traditional methods 

In developing a new approach to poems it was necessary to Ik 1 
critical of the old approach. Many of those ideas are expressed in 
this book. I want to make clear that my criticism Is not directed at 
the teachers who use the traditional approach I know that many 
of them recogni/e the weaknesses fin the approach and hate tnfcd 
to help their students get around them We all have the same desire 
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to '^11. ike poAiytftielkHable tor students 

VMnle thts book is written Tor te:ttlttM\. it is centered around 
stAd^nts I Inis 1 Jiave not tried to make this approach am thing 
more specialized than siijiph a way to read poems I ted that such 
things as critical approaches and poetic theories only get hetwecn 
students and* poems, and enough distance exists between those 
two poles already Tlrts approach does nothing more than provide 
a wax to make poems available to students 

One more comment on the approach itself is necessaiV I hope 
that no one will think I am trying to present this new approach as 
an ultimate wax to work with poems I can only offer teachers the 
beginnings of an alternative method I am suggesting my ideas and 
'methods ot presentation with the expectation that each teacher 
will adapt them to her particular situation 

Finally . I must say that this hook is also for me Writing it helps 
answer some of my needs as a teacher Poetry tias been a dead 
subject in English classes for too long I hope that through this 
book I am doing something to help make poems come alive for 
students - 
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CH \PTER ONE 

} the <>Id \\a\ ) 



- " I 

.The approach to poems which is discussed iii this book took * 
shape in the usual processor creation ,it was mothered by neces- 
sity and fathered by 3n accumulation of ideas from a number of 
sources relating to poetry. I was mereIC the midwife running 
around trying to make sure all the parts came together This 
approach famo into being and grew because it was needed to 
satisify the requirements of a particular situation \s I explain the 
approach I hope it will l>e clear that the child has outgrown its 
ori^ius and is struggling to accomodate itself to other teaching 
situations. 

in the fall of J 97 I I was given a job teaching poetjy in the 
Nashville high schools^ In accepting the position. I accepted thaf I 
would be committed to the primary purpose of the Poet-in- 
-the-Schools Program which was tl\e improvement of student 
attitudes toward poetry By taking that purpose as my own, I 
accepted that rrty work would take the direction of not merely 
attempting , to enrich the existing situation but attempting to, 
change it significantly as well 

The program's purpose of trying to improve student attitudes 
toward poetry is based oil the ftHlovv nig' three assumptions: that 
the attitudes need improving, that the attitudes can be improved, 
and that something needs to Ik* dbnc that is not being done as the 
means to that improvement I had no problem accepting these 
three assumptions because I agree with them fully 

Verv few English teachers have escaped confrontation with the 
statement, "I don't like poetry ~ While the statement by no means 
represents the attitudes of all students, it does seem to appear with 
discouraging frequency in almost every classro,om and is far. more 



prevalent thananv inciilont til open enthusiasm [Sen Ihose'classes 
not dominated h\ an active dislike of poetrv gcnerallv displav nn 
_ equaJIv disheartening attitude' ot discontent 01 unconcern diven 
this Ration. # suffice it to sav (bat I reel, thai student attitudev 
tow^dfym eh > could stand some iitfprovint:/- 

* jni also convinced their attitudes ran be unproved lo think * 
. - .otherwise sfeenis to iniplv to me that either theVtudents are hope- 

^ ^ less hevond change, or that poems rhvniselves are ot no value to 
tile students. and I do not accept either of those implications I 
cannot believe that anv student is hevond hope: it goes auainst nn 
basic «grjm a* a teacher \ud when Hook at the time and monev 
students spend on popular music - itself a hasie form of poetic 
expression - I cannot help hut think tlyit poetrv Ims some value, to 
students \nd that it is thus possible to improve their attitudes 
toward poetrv in the classroom - , 

< I was forced to accept -the third assumption because I has 
accepted the first two If the neiutiv e attitudes do not exist he- 
cause ot faults in the students or in their abilities to respond to 
poetic expression, then there must be sijinc aspect ot theMtuation 
in winch we present poems -ili.it is oft target Sn^ee I was not > 
willing to admit that alljeoJWs are had anv nio^e than I \>as 

. , willing to admit; nil stucJcMVtTare / baU. f bad to look to "the methods 

In which poems are approached fo arv to solve the problem In 
looking. I found that most teachers use the same basic approach in 
t,u ' ,r presentation ot poetrv Thus. I settled on that method, the 
' what does tlus poem mean" approach, as the aspen t of the situa- 
tion that needed to he reevaluated as a means of improuiTu 
student attitudes, * . f 
9 In the following section* .nttJijs chapter 4 1 will discuss the "what 
does this poi:m mean" approach and some oj the problems in- 
herent in it fo keep the evaluation in perspective, with the needs 
ot situation which necessitate^*. I will also look at specific 
student complaints about the method and some of the needs these 

• ; complaints reveal It seems of hull 1 >alue *<> me to attempt a 
'change without first establishing tiri>il\ the problem in the existing 
situation I hope as -the "reader follows this discussion she wilt ' 
evaluate what I sav in terms of her own experience; in the class- 
room and perhaps in terms ot her ovv n frustration 
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When I Went to the classroom to look at the " meaning" 
approach in action, I went with the assumption that the approach 
is not used just tor the teacher's convenience and cnjovmcnt I 
assumed that any approach to poems used in the classroom is 
intended to benefit the students, and I wanted to hud out how 
much benefit the students felt thev were get tint; Since^ the 
students were oif the receiving end ot the approach I was 
witnessing, I thought they? should know better than an) one if it 
was working No teaching method fulfills its purpose in the ] 
classroom if it works lor the teacher and fails for the student 

I made a second assumption to use in looking at the students 
responses % It seems reasonable to expect that a in classroom 
approach to poetrv should have as its major benefit getting stu- 
dents interested in poetrv Or failing to create interest, the least 
that could he expected is that the approach would make poetrv 
acceptable to the students II the use ot an approach causes a 
significant number of <Uidents to reject poetrv, it does not seeui 
ujitair to conclude that tlie approach is not working as it should 

With these basic; assumptions in mind, I simplv asked students 
how they liked poetrv The answer \ got from most was just as 
simple, thev didn't It was* obvious something was wrong, but I 
wanted to know more I next asked the (in est ion that every teach- 
er has used when faced with a Hat rejection of poetrv I asked, 
*why'> 

The responses I got from students as to vvhv thev didn't like 
poetry were amazingly consistent Most ot their reasons could Jk\ 
lumped under the following three basic headings "because I doift 
like studying it"* "because I can't understand it", aiul "because my 
interpretation is* never right " Other than the similarity, the out- 
standing thing I noticed in. their answers was that their dislike was 
directed less at poetrv than at what thev were asked to do with it 
in class Each of the three basic responses seemed ti> touch on 
some essential area ot the "meaning approach I took the three 
basic reasons the students gave lor not liking poetry and compared 
them to the methods used in the "meaning" approach I have 
developed the following outline to give a general indication of how 
student attitudes are connected to the way in which thev were 
asked to approach poetrv 

< "I don't like, poetrv 
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because I clou t lik^- studying it " This response seems to 
refer fo the emphasis the "meaning" approach place* on 
anal) sis or explication as. the wa> to appreciate poems - 
Other responses that fit unclef this heading are "I don't 
like taking poems apart" and % "\Vh\ can t vve just read * 
poems? , *i * 

l)ecause I can't understand it " This response seems to be 

- related to the heavy emphasis »iven to reducing the poem 

to a prose statement as the way of deriving some value 

from it. Two bther responses' that belong under this 

heading are "I can't see any of thai stu/f in them" and 

"VVhv don't thevsav what thev mean? < 
t 

because m\ interpretation is never right '' This response 
seems to be directly connected to the approach's insistence 
■that the poem must be whittled down -to a single ^xact 
meaning. Other- responses of the same nature are: "My 
ideas don't matter and "Why is the teacher always right?- 

Since in each of these cases the students were rejecting poetry 
because^they objected to the way in which it was taught, I came 
awary frpm . talking" Id students about poetry certain that the 
"mean nig" approach needed improving I not only learned "that 
the approach tended to tjiirn students against poetry, I also learned 
why 
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In the preceding sections I have made free and Trequent use of 
a phrase, the "w^at does thi f s poem mean" approach, as though it 
wet*e an established term in poem So before going on in my 
discussion,* I want to define the specific approach to poetry I am 
referring to in using that term: I should point out that l^ni not 
talking ahout the methods of an\ particular teacher but rather am 
trying to give a general description (if the basic approach I feel 
most teachers yse 

The "whaj-does-tliis-poem-nfean" approach refers to' the 
predominate wa\ of reading and studv in» poetry -used in the high 
schools since the 1950 s I he approach is*often described by other 
terminology/ such as "analyzing poems.'' "exnJicatinu poems,"* 



and "inteiprcting poems " It is I ho approach to puetn tluil is 
explained in almost even literature textbook and poctfv 
handbook wriiteij in the past thirh wars \nd it js tlie same 
approach a teaches is" Usui" when she begins class stud) of a poem 
b\ asking, "What do >ou think this poem means'' or "What do 
> ou think this poem is sa> ing'" , ' 

Indicating that the "meaning" approach is the most common 
approach in use does not lull) ilesenbe it Hie reasons tor its use 
tell even more about its nature The method ^essentially a high 
school version of (he critical approach to literature taken in most 
college English courses Teachers use it localise thai is what lhe\ 
were taught to do with poems and the assumption hehiiuUhe 
approach, ou an\ level, is that (he wa\ best to appreciate poetrv is 
to learn to eritici/e it. Most high school teachers I worked with 
reeoghi/e the lallacv in this tvpe of thinking aiul admit siniplv 
that they use the approach to better prepare stiKlents for c ollege 

I he "meaning * npproaeltaetuallv involves two steps in teaching 
poetrv' Before the student begins to eonsiiler nulLuihial poems, he 
is taught to reeogni/e the pajts and form ol a poem He is given a 
number of training exercises in identifv nig the various poetic 
devices Most teachers have given up teaching \erse scansion as 
part of the preparation lor studvmg poetrv, but the students are 
expected to learn to recogni/e similie s, metaphors, personification, 
onomatopoeia, assonance, /nd allj^he other sound and image 
devices When the student has bckM^^4kh^£act()ril\ dritled on the 
parts and forms ol poems,, he ivreadv to srtut\ poetrv 

In the second step of the "mqaning ' approach, the studenl is 
shown the course he iiuiM lollow.to develop an understanding of 
an individual poem He is told that each poem has -a jiieaning 
which lie tun Can find In aha1)/ing the words* and* lines of 4 he 
poem and In searching for the poetic devices he has' learned <to 
reeogni/e He is also t^ldjhat his stud), of a poem should result in 
a prose statement ol what the poem is saymg. In being able to 
reduce the poem a clear and concise clef inition of its meaning, 
the student sbo\vs that be has understood and appreciated the 
poem and-jhus clerived some value from it * j 

In the outline that follows, I have tried to* present the basic 
classroonr yroojtilire used in lhe"mcaning" approach I think the 
outline represents in a general Way the Methods most teachers use 
and expect their ,stuclents to1i t tili/e as^he'vvay to approach poetry 



Tlie "what<loe^ttiis-poem-mean'' Approach 

* '* 

1. The students are assigned the poem to read before class. 

2. The students are expected to come to class having read, 
analysed and reflected on the poem on their own. 

— 3. The teacher may or may not read the poem aloud to the 

class. - " * 

4. Jhe teacher begins the £la<fc study of the poem by 
asking the studenfS^rhat they think the poem is saying 
and what- parts of the poem 'support their 
interpretation. • fc 

5. - The teacher then has the class go through the poem by 
\ lines or sentences and jay what each means. It may also 

* . % „be necessary to define the meanings of individual words. 

6^ The teacher next has the class point out and discuss 
* the important symbols and poetic devices in the poem. 
,7. The teacher may als'o ask tf>e students to describe the 
* rone of the poem. % . 

^ 8. The teacher ends the study jpf- the poem by helping the 

- , students state the meaning of the poem in a prose 

sentence f * " 

9. The teacher goes on the next poem. 

Through out the class study of the poem the teacher acts as sort of 
a monitor in helping the students find the right meanings and 
arriye at the correct interpretation. The stents learn how to 
analyze poems j>y being shown' ftfijFlo develop their incomplete 
understandings into the right ones. / 

< With the procedure of the ''meaning" approach laid out for 
inspection, one problem stands out ^immediately The students are 
given very little, room in which to'marieuver as they try*to develop 
their individual appreciations, and understandings of poetry. The 
teacher -stands as the final authority* on which interpretations art 
right or wrong. Thus, it seems tha* much of the essential 
excitment of reading poetry is lost for^he students. The joy of * 
discovery is lessened by the ever present voice of the teacher 
making corrections. Perhaps the basic reason the "meaning" 
'Approach has turned students away from poetry is that it does too 
much of the learning for them and thus leaves them nothing to 
enjoy. 
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- l\he ntvtliods used in am touching approach to poetry are 
based on its fundamental ideas about the nature of poetrv. \t the* 
center of an approach is a particular \ iew of what a poem is ThjU 
view directs and limits what we can find mtf about a poem beeaiM* 
it determines the kinds of questions th:rt can be asked about tjic 
poem. We le^m to approach - poetrv through an established 
procedure believing that the-amwep* we seek are the only answers- 
possible. Thus, what we find hi anv given poem is no more than 
t -our view of poetrv allows us to find, 

^»'\\hat-il<>evtl«is-ptiem-nican" approach limits the poem to 
is actually present* on the printed pagg. It is based on the 
view Jhat all of the poem worth) of consideration is contained in 
the wprds used in writing the poem and in the form in which the* 
words are arranged. The "meaning"' approach focuses on anal) /ing 
onlv what the* words in the poem mean and how the words, 
sv'niboK and poetic devices-relate to each other, The reader need 
next bring anything of himself or of \]\c outside world to his stud) 
of the poem The poem is set apart as a little world unto itself 

The "meaning" approach also limits the relationship between 
the poem and the world of actual experience The miniature world 
of the poem is seen as onlv a reflection oj the real world, it is a 
'representation drawn from "the real world but is not to l>e 
considered as a vaficl pari of the workUTIukv thqffc penance in the 
poem is created or miaginar) and must be considered as nothing 
more than a picture of experience' Since the experience of the 
poen^ cannot be ta^en as a real experience, the p f riujlftr\ concern of 
the approach** is in considering the <|uahtv of thr picture rather 
ii> considering the picture in the eonte^of the rest of the 

«orklV ^ . * ^ii^. * 

~> ' Bv hunting the poem to the printed page* and b) Sfting the 
poem any Utftart contact with the outside work* the meaning 
abroach isolates the poem as fhough it were ofi a microscope 
slide The reader does not establish an active personal relationship 
with the poem because he can* onlv consider it objectivel) Since 
the words of the poem vannot kad outward to the world of 
experience, they have no place to turn hut inward to the world of 
more words, the poem is forced back into itself like a caged 
animal, * 

VieAring poems ;is self contained svsitfns makes the process of 
the "meaning" approach basically reductive Since a poem cannot 
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be considered m re Lit ion to the rest of the worlds it must be 
reduced through anal) sis and internal comparison to the smallest 
essential tonn of its communication The words oi the poem ;irc 
studied to determine what other words thev lead to, the aim of 
the process is to narr?>vv the poem. down into a statement, jn'tlie 
least number ot words, of the "essence*" of the poem It is as 
though the onl> wav the reader can understand the poem is to 
translate its words into other words that state its meaning Thus, 
the 'meaning'' approach seems to imply that poems onl> h;F\e 
value when thev ha\e been defined b> other words 

There seems to me to be something drastically wrong about a 
reduvtive approach to poetry It implies that reading poems i* 
much like cracking walnuts The shell of a walnut is hard; as 

• viewed by the "meaning' approach, the words and form of a 
poer& are a shell that encases what a poem is saying. To get* the 
meat from a walnut it is neccssnrv to cTrick open the shell, and to, 
find the meaning of a poem it is necessar> to analv/e or break the 
poem down. If this analogy is carried to its'eonchision/the poem 
is of no more-value that the pieces of a broken walnut shelTand 
should be discarded when tht reader has gotten the meaning from 
it It is difficult to see how a reductive approach to poetrv implies 
apv thing other than a 4 basic distrust of the, poem's ahihtv to 
communicate for itself , ' 

A reductive approach to poetrv is. especially wrojig for use at 
the high school level At a time when students should 1)e exploring 
poems to fivid thmgs thev can like about them. the\ are taught to 
reduce them to prose \sa result, most students come away with a 
negative impression of poetry Thev come Ur leel that the on IV 
thing poems are good for^is tearing them down in cldss to find 
meanings that can be restated in prose Most stuclents quite 
>ensibly begin to wonder win. the ideas were notjyritfrn in prose 
""in the first place and why an v one bo titers Ux write j)oems at all 

The "meaning" approach is a more sophisticate^ approach to, 
poetrv than most high school students have any reason fpr using 
It is not intended to l>e used as if way to simplv |^ad. explore and 
enjoy poems but it is designed for use as a critical 'approach to- 
poetrv Its reductive nature provides a systematic wav for scholars 
and critics to judge the quality of writing in poems The approach 
proceeds on the assumption that whoever uses it has a personal 
interest in judging the artistic merit ol poems 

* 9 Consulting the wav poetn has been taught through the 
"meaning'' approach, there is little reason to expect that mam 
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students would have enough interest in it to want to criti/e it. The 
approach does not provide students with the opportunity to find 
out it' they personally like poems Rather, it assumes that they 
already have sufficent interest in poetry to want to enti/e it 
\nvone who has ever taught high school English knows thisisan 
unwarranted assumption \ 

In many ways t^te "meaning" approach itself makes it next to 
impossible for students to find something they like in poetry \ 
reductive approach to poetry not only lessens the value of 
individual poems but it also restricts the reader The "meaning" 
appniach allows for only an objective consideration of the poem 
and does not offer any way to express its subjective content Such 
an impersonal approach to poetry places an unnecessary distance 
between the reader and the poem 

The "meaning" approach also prevents the students from ever 
finding out if they like poems because it approaches poetry 
through the back door Students are taught to look at poeim from v 
the back by seeing the parts before they get to see the .whole v 
Going at poems from this direction hinders most students* 
responses to poetry because they are kept so busy looking at the 
treses that they never get to see thelTorest is beautiful < 

Asking students to learn how a poem works before they have a 
chance to look at poems to see if they want to learn how to study 
poetry is the most unreasonable expectation of the "meaning" 
approach. For instance, no one would claim that all drivers need 
to be mechanics befoue they can drive their cars.' It is probably 
true that everybody would be better drivers if they were also 
mechanics, but it is not true that all drivers need to be mechanics 
to use and appreciate their cars. The people who do become 
* mechanics are people who like driving so much tlurt they want to 
know how cars work and how to tell a good car from a bad one 
The "meaning*' approach does not give students a chance to learn 
how to^drive" before demanding that they become "inec-hanics." 

I siated earlier that we find in poems only what our view of 
poetry allows us to find. If we are looking for reasons why 

7 students dislike poetry, the answer may be simply ilia I we have 
not allowed them to seeenough of what is in any poem or allowed 
them to close enough to any poem to like poetry. If students are 
not interested in poetry, one of the main reasons must be that the 
"meaning" approach does not allow them to see poems in a way 
that answers their needs. - . 
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I said at the end of an earlier section that from talking with 
students in the classroom . I developed a pretty good understanding 
ot whv students dislike poetrv I went on from there to point out 
that the "meaning" approach was creating the problem and to 
discuss how the approach made it difficult for students to ever like 
poetrv But I never did sa> exacth what it was that I learned from 
those students. I think perhaps I should try to state it now. 



I realized in talking to the students that as far as the> were 
concerned we have been approaching poetry in the classroom in 
exacth the wrong direction Wc have presented poetry as , 
* something the students had to take as we taught it and make lit 
into their lives regardless of how%ad the fit seemed to them I 
think we should have l>een bringing poems to the students, rather 
than making the students come to the poems, if we want them to 
like poetrv We have been teaching poetry for poetry's sake rather 
than for the sake of our students 

I am going to suggest a radical change m the attitude we as 
teachers have about teaching poetrv If we do in fact feel that 
something has to be done to make the classroom experience with 
poetrv m ore* rewarding, then we are going to have to change our 
attitudes to make other changes possible \nd the basic change I 
think we need to make is one-of getting our priorities straight \4f 
pterins of win we ar# teaching poetrv We have got to make a 
complete turn aboutipnd recogm/e that the oiilv good reason for 
teaching poetry -is the needs ot the students and not the needs of 
the subject material 

In the next chapter I am going to discuss the things I lx»heve 
such an attitude change will make possible For now it is enough - 
to sav that I think looking at teaching poetrv from the view of .our 
students' needs will answer main of the <|uestions about how we 
should be teaching poetrv \ world of new possibilities should 
open up in flic classroom when we begin to think ol how poetrv 
fits mir students' heeds \nd most promising of all. our students 
might well find a reason to like poetrv when we stop thinking we 
have to force it oVtheni 
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CHAPTER TWO 

( the new \\u\ ) * 



I 

If anything has been established thus far, it is that teaching/ 
poetrv is generallv a chore It is hard and usuall) unrewarding 
work for teachers and too often a meaningless task for students 
Most classes respond to poetrv like they would respond to extra 
davs of school I am surprised that poetry hassunived as long as it 
has in English classes. - 

Win do we then continue 'to make the effort of teaching 
poetrv? it does not seem explanation enough to sa\ that we keep 
trvmg because the students need to know about noetr>. since their 
responses tell ys how little they feel they need to know about the 
subject Yet. we evider.tlv have tiie hope that something will be 
gained b> forcing ourselves and our students through such 
punishment. 

I think we are working on faith a faith that grow< out of the 
times we've spent alone re-reading our favorite poems We know 
poetrv can be interesting, exciting, and, often, extremely moving, 
we know because we have experienced all of this We have 
experienced this lx*cause poetry is ultimately much more than >) 
lot of parts fliat need to be identified and a collection of words 
that xarr, 'with a lot ot hard work, be pinned down to an exact 
meaning. , 

We read poetry not because it is difficult, but.bec«nise it has in it 
more information about the essentials of IxMiig human than any 
other form of expression. Poems are our most direct attempts to 
deal with those aspects of our existence that are vital to the 
human spirit We read them. ultimateK . for their* spiritual 
communication - a communication in which we hope to find out 
more about ourselves through the sounding board of their 
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experiences - * 

What better reason that than do we need tor teaching poetrv } 
But if poems do have such a value, then win it is having such a 
hard line making itself known to ourstudents'' I think the answer 
is that we have not done enough to help it tome through We 
Jiave done everything with poems except expose our students to 
source of their value the human, spintu-aJ communication in 
them 

If we want our students to find the value in poetrv we are 
going to have to show them how to come to poems as human 
bemgs. not critics. When students learn that tft^ can approach 
poems with their own needs and their own feelings, just as we do 
when we sit down to re-read our favorite^oems. I think thev will 
understand whv we have been trving to give them poetrv for so 
long. And more importantiv . I think they will, be able to 
understand poems 



Since most high school students think there is nothing more to 
poetrv thaJi useje-vv" school work, helping them change that 
attitude is not going to be easy Their experience with poems has 
forced them into a pattern of negative responses which shuts outg 
other possibilities Thev do not want what thev have seen <j>f 
poetn. and it wilU^ hard to convince them that the\ can fuld 
something of vahi^v looking further 

Given that situation, how can we entice students into takljlg 
another look at poems 'Simplv telling them that thev can find 
personal spiritual communication in poems will 'not be enouuh 
Telling them that there jjre other wavsof looking at poems will 
not help either I think that unless we start In giving students back 
a sense of worth as readers, our efforts will fail to interest them 

\fter years of feeling that thev are not smart enough to read 
poems, students need to be told thaT as human beings thev are 
fully qualified to be readers Thev need to know that their ideas 
and feelings are complete!) legitimate resptmses and art* vital to 
the process of poetrv When we can convince students that poems 
belong to them asymich as to any teacjtyr or critic, we will have 
our foot in the doot toward giving then^,a;reason for poetrv 

lint getting students to let poetrv Hi the house is onlv the • 



beginning wc also neud to Jet them know what thev*can do vylicn 
in the room with a poem >Ne cjii help them teel more at/ease 
.around poetry hv kytting them know it is okav to approach j 
poem and try to irpke fnfcnds VNe have got to cut doyn the 
distance between t fie reader and the poem, or it will /lot lx» 
possible for students to experience the spiritual communication in 
Dcfetrv 

PtxJtrv is not a high and sacred art form that can onlv/>e viewed 
from a respectful distance Even Shakesi>eare knew heAas writing 
for the people m his audiences jnd not for scholars aild critics \s 
long as we let our vtudents continue thinking that poetrv is 
something which belongs in a world removed from theirs thev are 
not going to have the desire to read poems for themselves V\e have 
got to make p<rems available to sti&ents fov giving them a new 
view of poetrv 

We need to let students in on the fact that poetrv is onlv a form 
of human communication It is one wav in which men trv to share 
v their views of the world with others, and the onlv wa> there can 
*be communication is for the reader to tr> out those views in 
the world he sees Since poetry depends on human response for its 
life, it is time we as teachers began helping students work with 
that response and concerned ourselves less with teaching them 
about "art " 

Communication implies interaction, and students must be 
allowed to interact with poems Onlv then is the spiritual 
communication possible The poem is not complete until the 
reader has translated its words, not into other words, but info the 
world of Ims own experience It takes the human touch of a reader 
to bring poems to fife - the poem lives in the reader or not at all 

There jn lies the importance of the reader to poetrv \ closed 
>iew\of poetry maintains that the poem is complete without the 
reader, but that simplv is not so \ tree falling in the woods does 
not make a sound without an ear to hear it. "and likewise, a poem 
does not communicate unless its words reverberate against the 
human spirit of a, reader Poetrv is the interaction between poem 
and reader, and it is like the human spirit - alive, energetic and 
fluid Poems are not just* static black letters on a white page 

\n open view of poetr> imphes4hat poems are not statements, 
but possibilities for interaction and thus for communication 1 
think students shoulcj^be open to such a view, thev are tued of 
being forced into a position where thev have to hsten to soBcone 
else's ideas Thfc) have feelings and ideas of their own thwthev 
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wauf to hring to the reading ot poems .mil .in open view lets them 
know th.it thev uin take part • ^ 

Students i. in Ik- more open ro poems when \vo t^iWfTou them 
that poems .ire open to them Letting students KTmw thev share in 
the process ot poetr\ 1>\ completing poems with their responses 
does this I think students will feel the> cm do something worth 
their time with poems when the\ re.ih/e the^v can t.ike poems out 
ot the world of al»tfact ideas on the printed page Jiul put tlk*hi 
into their owiv4nim.ni context ■ 



\ 

^(/iving our students a new vievfr of poems 3ud ot themselves as 
rollers is a t>ood beginning towjrd helping them find the value ot 
poetrv But we e.mnot stop there because a new view .done is not 
enough 

Mule the new view nukes rewarding contact Ik* t ween students 
nnd poems possible it doc**s not insure Hut the students will he 
successful with the poems the\ rejd ip .the classroom Onlv when 
we can also otter our students a w a\ uf'Jisi o\ rnnu the spiritual 
value of Lheir r.eading will we be on {he road to helping them 
reali/e the potent ml in their interne Hon \v it h poems Our problem 
therefore. K to fmd a new and more ineamngfuJ approach to 
wording with poems in the classroom 

If this new approach is going to help the student rccogni/c the 
si)irilual communication ot a poem, then it must first help him get 
his knowledge ot the poem out in the open wliere he can deal with 
it It is obvious that the approac h will hav - to'jjrovidea wav tor the 
iruhv iciuaf student to expand on his reading bv reporting back on 
it \nd the most practrcal means to that enil is the simplest have 
the students discuss the pocTTis thev have read with the class 

But random discussion bv itself is not a rclial>le» wav to net a 
Mudent to express his awareness* ot a poem"* spiritual 
communication Since this approach wants to help the student 
recognize in particular the spiritual value ot the poems he reads it 
must have a locus of discussion that will help him ihove in that 
direction Such a fmy, will not be casv to come In*, however 
because it must satisfv two requirements to fulfill its purpose 

first this focus must allow the student to dismiss his 
knowledge ot a |>ocm m a context that w ill maintain the j^rsonal 



involvement he had when hf read the poem \nd second, it must 
^ruig mil the information al>out the poem that will nuke the 
poem's spiritual comniunic alion available, to the student 

I think we can best serve the Jims of our approach l)v taking 
these needs one at a time Since Aie foremost concern of the 
approach 'Is that it work tor the student it seems logical to begin 
hv t r \ i n t» to find a hxus that will make a discussion a matter of 
personal concern for him \nd as wealreadv know that the critical 
approach s emphasis on artistic (juahtv is not what we need. I 
suggest thai* we go back' to the" classroom to look for a more 
rewarding possibility 

In all) classroom situation involving poetrv there are thryehask 
elements the student who as I have alreadv established is not 
grvatlv interested in talking about other peoples ideas the 
teacher who comes to the classroom with, her prec onceived ideas 
about the poems she teaches ,md those groups of words we call 
/poems'" For the purpose ol j discussion ol poetrv thaj would 
interest and* involve students wlucti of the above *eem the Ivst 
starting point ' 

The situation presents its own answer OMiousls the first 
ele mentis defined knocks out anv consideration ol the second as 
a starting point \Tul suue students jre not hkelv to be anv more 
interested in talking about words on pa|>er *than thev are other 
people s ideas the third alternative is also eliminated I bus tor 
better or worse we must yu back to the first element and begin to 
look at the student himself and his experience as the best starting 
point tor a productive classroom discussion of poetrv 

Let me emphasize mv point with an analogv Sav w£ are 
leaching a course in a/r conditioners and our objective i^that we 
want the students to be aware of the benefits of those machines 
We eertamlv would not expect the students to know the value of 
being cooled bv taking the machine apart and studvmg its parts 
Neither would we expect them to be aware of the benefit of the 
air conditioner b\ being told what it means to be cooled We 
v* on Id turn the air conditioner on and let fjie students stand in 
front of it. and tjien we would ask them if thev felt anv thing 

I suggest that students are like everyone eKe in that thev want 
to approach things from the point of view of how it relates to 
them We have been looking for a wav to involve students in 
discussions about poems \\|)at !>etter wav could there be to lead 
them in$o talking than to start with something thev know 
|>ersonall\ and are hkelv to be interested m their Own 



expvncnces with, and reactions to. the poems the\ read'' 

Back to the air conditioner - if we wanted to know it a student 
had received jn\ id the benefit ot the ajr c'oiiditKfier. we would 
not ask him to talk about the'aiiachinc we would ask him to talk 
about luniselt and his eyheneiue Something happened to the 
student in trout ot the air conditioner th.it he &m tjlk about 
because it is his own experience Something happens to a person 
who reads a poem too and he is ecjuallv qualified to talk ot his 
knowlvdge of the pofcm through that experience 

But van t|ie student become aware * of* the sintual 
communication/of a poem through a discussion that focuses on his 
experience as its reader' 

1 think the afiswer to that question is clearlv indicated h> the" 
view of poems on which this new approach is basecfc The spiritual 
benefit ot a poem is in what the student experience^ hen he read 
the poem because communication took place in that interaction 
I hiis the student's experience ot a poem is^vell worth discussing 
as a sgurce of information about the poem's communication 

The things that happened to the student as he Jfcad the poem 
wea/e not accidental The poem brought the reader the opportunitx 
to personallv cx|XTien±e the view that its words Represent \nd 
because the raider is an alive and sensitive human being, he was 
more than just passnelv aM^ip 'he responded to wl^t wa\ offered 
linn Through that intenictiJfe. the poem and the reader created 
the expeneiue that the read*; lived out for that moment of his 

I he thoughts, feelings and sensations that make up the* 
student' n experieiKe when he reads a poem ^m.- the (pychi's 
communication The* \ must fx* discussed because tfje poem invites 
those human responses as spiritual information about the 
partilular view i^ is trving to communicate if the £oem needs the 
re atler's response to communicate, jhen it follows jhat the reader 
needs to know about his own expenenJl to 4x» aware of the 
1 4>iiiniun ic\it ion he has received ^ 

I sing the reader's experience of a poem as tht* focus ot 
discussion in a new Jassroom aj)proach to pot^rv fulfills the 
promise we made our students when we gave thenf a new view of 
poems The students c;in not help but be involveo^in the spiritual 
communications of poems through such discussnm lx»caus«« thev 
will be talking about how, the poems, atfei ted them as human 
spirits \nd how could we otter our students better access to the 
value ot poetrv than an approach that usc^ the part ol their lives 



thakthey devote to reading poems as the key to awareness and 
understanding. 
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As teachers and as readers ourselves, we assume that every poem 
is trying to communicate something. But at the same time, we 
recogni/e, because of our own frustrations with the limitations of 
language, that receiving communication and understanding" it do 
not necessarily occur as one process. Thus, we realize that our 
students ar£ not only going to need the opportunity to discuss 
their experiences with poems but that they are also going to need 
so\ne kind of method fpr exploring the communication in those 
experiences. 

" To help students ^ith their explorations of poems, I am 
suggesting a classroom approach to discussion that I call 
"expanding poems " The "meaning" approach tries to understand 
the communication of poetrv b> Isolating it and remo\ing it from 
the poem. But an approach that has to reduce poems to 
understand them does so at the cost of losing touch with both 
poem and reader and thus the process of communication. Instead, 
I think we should offer our students a method of recognizing 
poetic communication that lises the reader's experience as the 
focal point for expanding his Awareness of all that took place in' his 
interaction with a poem 

While I call the approach, '^expanding poems" it is actuallv not 
'the poems themselves that are expanded through the student s 
exploration. In a sense, any poem that a student has read is 
alreadv expanded because through. interaciton it has, become part 
of the student's life and the student's responses have become part 
of its information. Rather it is the student who needs to expand, 
his awareness of the poem because evqn though he took part in the 
process of the poem's communication that communication is not 
going to suddenly appear to him like a message in magic ink that is 
held up to a light. 

The method I suggest is simply a process of progressive 
exploration whereby the student can bring the information he has 
received about a poem's corhmunication to the conscious level 
The student starts with the most readilv •available information he 
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has about his experience with a poenfc- his feelings - and develops 
his awareness to where he can .reqyinize how the words of the 
poem influenced his interaction wffh the poem. By using the 
method in classroom discussion, the student should be able to 
follow his responses back through htfjnteraction with a poem and 
thus expand his awareness of how ff|c experience with the poem 
represents the view the poem is tryinito communicate. 

I could go, on to say why I believ<*|his method offers students a 
way to lift poems from the page and thereby expand them beyond 
the limitations of language, butrhfeel we have reached the point 
where such discussion cannot give us any further insight into the 
workings of the approach, Therefore, I want to move to 
description and try to give you a more concrete explanation of 
how "expanding pofems" can look and sound in action. I am going 
to sketch out the balic form the^proach takes when I use it in 
the classroom. To also give you a perspective on how Jhe outline* 
illustrates the approach.! want to preface the outline with three 
.points of^xplanation. - f * 

First, thfc sketch I am going to give is not the step-by-step of an 
exact equation for studying poems, but simply a working example 
of the unr^tfrictive and unprp£ramed approach to- poems which 
we have been discussing* am hot offering "the particulars of my 
teaching procedure to su^gest^tjiat they themselves should -be 
adopted v^rbatihi as the oafy successful way to approach poems. I 
only want- tp show v that the student^centei;ed attitude about 
teaching poetry can work, naturally and productively in the 
Ylassroom 1 ' 

I also wani to point out that this outline is a series of questions 
and not a list of instmctions^The questions are intended to help 
students discover^ poems for^Hhemselves and on their own terms 
and not to lead them by jfee hand through the correct material. 
There can be no.thing but ^questions in this approach because its 
aim is exploration and not borne preconceived conclusion By 
showing that my method is to*ask and not to tell, ! want to 
emphasize that what happens in ttys approach to poems.must lake 
place in the students / 

And thirdlv . I want to explain ^hat the outline I am giving is not 
important for itself but for 4he direction its questions represent 
The .approach I am suggesting is cumulative and develops in three 
basic progressions it begins with Jvhat is closest to the student, his 
own experience with a poem, htjlps him move outward to expand 
his awareness ' tf> include t Ive^ lagguag^' of the poem that is 



com inn meat in» fo him. and then hopetuik— brings him. In means 
of his own exploration lo a point of consciousness that was not 
previously a part of ins experience. This outline is meaningless 
unless it y is seen as mereh an illustration ol mv suggestion 
that the bnl> v\a> poems should be approai hed in the classroom is 
with the individual student as the point ol. reference ' 

Now we c*ome to the outline itself Throughout this outline I 
am going to speak in terms of a single student I will do so even 
though the approach is designed for use with a whole class Iwcuise 
tlte success* of the approach in the classroom depends on vyhat 1 
happens with the* individual student a - 

Expanding Poems 

J hand the student a poem and have him read it at least twice I 
read it aloud also. The first thing I trv to help the student do after 
he has read a poem is stop long enough to notice his own response 
to the poem. I want him to begin his exploration ol the poem In 
recogni/ing his own involvemenf with the poem To that end I ask 
the-folfowing question. 

1 Ho r vv did\ ou feel after you read the poem '* , 

This first question can take a number of different forms, such 
as How do you feel about the poem? What effect did the poem 
have* on vou? What is vour first impression of the poem'' or 
simplv. Did the poem make vou feel anv thing*' I he important 
thing about the opening question is that it should help the student 
recogni/e that he is in contact with the poem through his teehngs 

The second" question continues the focus on helping the student 
explore his experience vvffh-t^e poem It is the logical expansion 
of the student's awareness from the first question The student foil 
something when he read the poem, and it follows that 
understanding his experience with the* poem would include asking 
why he felt what he dfd. v This is the question I usuallv use to help 
the student uet at the source of his feelings 

2 What was yoiny on in tlic poem thai made \ on respond as urn 
did? 

The purpose of this question is to explore the poem as a human 
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event. Feelings do not j\ist upfliur bv themselves; they come with ; 
Ionian* situations* The student will know more about his 
experience With ;i pwMij.w hen he recognizes the situation in which 
his feelings occurred The poem is part of his life because he did 
not just interact vv.ith words but with flic |>eopk\ places and things 
which the words represent ^ 1 

* -To help the student discover what .happened to him with the 
ppeni. J suggest .that he continue explorin^llie seeohd question by 
describing the tilings that make up the situation of the poem The 
simplest way to lay out the, poem as a 'situation is to find the * 
standard elements setting,- characters, and story. With this 
Awareness of what was going on ill th,e expanded poefti. the 
student should be^ably^o see the spiritual event that brought 
about his response 

The first two questions open the way for a different kind of 
exploration in the third question While the human situation of a 

• poem . is not peopled by words, it is created for the reader by 
words. When the student has looked at the poem as a whole 
experience, he then has reason for sharpening hfc awareness of the 
poem by^ookinjrtit tlu> parts that make up the whole. He is ready 
to explore how the w ords and poetic devices - the language of the 
poem 4 worked together to create the poem he experienced. 

The third question is intended to help the student explore the 
unit) of language that made up the effect of the poem. The poem 
affectedjhe student as one experience beeause x he responded to its' . 
,wx>rds and poetic devices which were working together to create a 
sihgle total effect By looking at those smaller effects individually 
and in tonus of how they relate to one another, the student should 
have a better^ understanding of what the poem was trying to 
communicate to him through his experience with it 

, I use a question simihar to die following to help the student 
explore the parts of a powu-and then put it back together; 

3. What were tfte important things" in the language of tjfcie poem 

tha,t influenced the feeling y ou got frohi the poem '* 
> ~ ~ "*—*■*" — — 

I do not give the student a list of poetic devices and ask him to 
find them in the poem. I want him toexplore the language of the 
poem from the peintjif view of his feeling about the poem. The 
purpose of this, question is to help the student' recognize the words'* 
and poetic devices he responded 'to as pari of his total response to 
the poem By keeping his feelings frs the guide to his exploration 
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the student can look d#the parts of the poetfi without taking it 
tf|»art. 

In the third question I do not assume that the student has a 
specialized knowledge of poetic devices. L have, however, tried to 
introduce him to five techniques of poetic language, that are used 
for their effectiveness. As I introduce the student' to the approach 
of expanding poems I will often suggest that he notice how the 
following can influence his experience % 

tone-the tone of voice of the speaker or the mood of the 
* situation 

image-the descriptive language used hi picturing setting 

and characterization 
association- words that are used because of the feelings we 

connect with them 
metaphor- the use of comparison for description or 
characterization I including simile and per- 
sonification) 

sound devices- words or word combinations that are used 
because their sounds convey a particular 
irhpression 

All I want the student to be aware of in exploring poetic language 
is that words not op\y denote meanings but can also connate an 
impression and that their dual nature is important to the effect of 
a p«em on the reader ^ 

The fourth question is probably the most open-ended of all 
these questions As a teacher I have done all I can do to help the 
student get the information he needs io have* to have an 
understanding of the poem. From this point on what the student 
does With his awareness of the experience he has had with the 
poem is a matter of his individual needs and interests. 

lit this last development of 'the exploration of a poem|all I can 
do is try to give the student the opportunity to express what he 
feels he has derived from the poem. To give the student an 
opening for erfH£ssing the '•poem's significance to him, I use the 
following general question as a starter 

4. What do you make of al] vou've found and fell in this poem 9 

As I said/ the fourth question is very broad. I usually follow it 
with o^er-questions of more specific nature to help the student 
approach his information from different angles* 

What kind of experience do you think'this poem represents? 



What do >ou think is the poet's \icw of this experience? 

How is the experience of this poem significant to vou 7 
' Has this poem helped \ou see an\ thing you can talk about? 
There are an endless number of questions that could be used here, 
bat the best are the ones the student poses himself 

\ This outline cannot do an> more, than gi\e a general indication 
of the nature of expanding, poems. It is just the bones of the 
approach without the meat of actual use to bring it to life. In the 
next four chapters I am goftig to tr> to show how I would fill in 
this famework with students and poems in a classroom situation. 
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v Before I leave this chapter. I want to offetvou one more thing. 
I have expended a great many wordy in my effort to talk about an 
attitude I think is vital to reading or teaching poems. Behind all 
these words I have been trying to communicate mv belief that 
poetrv cannot be alive in the classroom unless it is approached as a 
living, breathing, active thing The poem is a part of the student's 
lite or it has no life 

Prose sometimes disappoints me because it is hard to sav a thing 
logically and still sa\ it with strong feeling. Since I am trying to 
communicate an attitude in this book. \ ou might take it as a lack 
of faith in m> own prose if I were to' bring in a poem I think 
coninuinitates^verythmg I have been trying to express. I o'ffer this 
poem In William Matthews anvway. 



^ The Search Party 
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CHAPTER THREE 

/ Uhe first i lass) 

1 

The approach to poems I have -been trying to discuss and 
describe is more than just a theory or an attitude. I believe that 
''expanding ' poems is a good way to approach teaching poetry 
because I have seen it work in the classroom. And thus, I think 
there is no better way to show you why I am suggesting this 
approach than to take it back to the classj*rt>m where it belongs. 
. I am going to devote the next four chapters to four days of 
classroom work with poetry. Each day J will try to show how I 
introduce and then work with one of the four stages of 
development in the approach. You can help me in this 
demonstration by coming to the class sessions as a student. If this 
learning experience is successful, then you will, hopefully be able, 
to see more thpn 1 could ever say about expanding poems. 

The first day of class will be built around the first question of 
the. outline in Chapter Two. I am going to spend a whole class 
meeting on that single question, "How did you feel after you read 
the poem?" because it is in that question that the approach either 
wins or loses with both student and poem. The student cannot 
expand a poem he does not know how to get in.touch with. 

This approach depends on something more basic than the 
stiidenf s discovery of poetry and that is his discovery of his own 
feelings. In expanding poems the student works with the 
information in those feelings as much as he does with any poem. 
Thus we are going to start this unit by trying to help the student 
learn to listen to what his feelings have to tell him. Of course we 
are going to listen to some poems too. 
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The Pjpt Day J 

Before we jump into some poems,! think we should take a look 
at writing in general. Let us start by assuming that anything we 
write for other people we write because we want to communicate. 
There are a number of different kinds of writing, and it might help 
- us to first try to decide some of the things we expect from the 
different kinds of writing. 

We write letters and notes mainly to communiqate information. 
We write stories and narratives to describe situations and events. 
And we write papers, not just because the teacher tells us to, but 
because in order to^et a good grade we have to express our ideas 
and show we've leairod something. 

What are we trying to communicate or express when we write 
poems' 

Poems do more than just convey information, tell stories or 
express ideas. They must or we would have no reason for reading 
them. We've got perfectly good ways of communicating those 
things, and it would not seem sensible to try to use poems to do 
something that we can already do better in another way. 

Then what part of our lives do we expec t to find expressed when 
we read poems 7 

We read poems mainly because they express how we feel. There 
can be information, stories and ideas in poems, but the first thing 
we expect to find when we read a poem is some kind of feeling. 
And we continue reading poems because we are looking for 
expressions of feelings that we recognize as our own. 

How do poems express feelings 7 

That's a hard question. Maybe we should first discuss the 
business of talking about' our feelings in general. Let's say 
something important happens in your life - you fall in or out of 
love; your grandmother gets riin over by a truck; or your fafhfer 
tells you not to leave the house at night for six weeks - and you 
want to tell your best friend about your feelings. So you sit down 
and try to communicate to him exactly what is going on inside 
you. 
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Do xou find iteasx to talk about \our feelings and get other 
people to understand them ' 

.Most people don't, and they give a lot of different reasons why 
i?rs<j*hard for them to communicate their feelings. Some say 
th&re aren't enough words: others say that they just can'ffind the 
right words, and a few paranoids contend that it s because no one 
understands them. 

Let's look at the situation of you trying to tell your friend how 
you feel and see if we can find out what goes wrong. There are 
three characters in this little play: you, your friend, and the 
language you both are speaking. One of these three is not holding 
up its end. 

r 

Do you go awav with the sense that \<>u were unable to^nake 
\ our friend understand h/jw xou ]eel because xou are a defective 
person and don't ha\ e the ri%ht part for talking about feelings* or 
because your friend is dumb and can't understand much of 
am thing, or perhaps because the language won't work like xou 
w ant ™ 

Nobqdy is going to admit that he Is a defective person. And 
if your friend is that dumb then you probably should get anothfer 
one Thus, the problem must be the language Let\ look at tlk, 
nature of language to see if we can find out why your feelings 
don t always seem to fit into words. 

Language is a funny thing Everybody has one he uses, and thus 
we an tend to start thinking that it belongs to us alone. But it 
doesn't: a language belongs to everybody who uses it. If all the 
people in a country or a culture are going to use the same 
language, then they are all going to to have to have some general 
idea of what Us words mean. And if a language is grfTng to be 
general enough for everybody to use. it can t always be specific 
enough to fit our individual needs ^ 

To talk to other people in a language, y ou have to give up some 
exactness in talking about your ideas and feelings so they'll be able 
to have some understanding of what you are saying The only way 
to get around the generality of language is to have a language all 
your own Then nobody could talk to you unless they cared 
enough about you to learn your language 

So as human beings we learn that we are going to have trouble 
talking about our feelings and that we will have to look for other 
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means of expression to get around the inability of language to 
describe our feelings exactly in ordinary speech. The best way 
we've found to transcend that problem ^seems to be poetry. So 
now we are back to an earlier question and it's gotten even 
harder . . 

If you tan't sax how ion feel, ho\\ can \ou express xour feelmt* m 
a poem ' 

m 

A poem is made up of words, and we already know that words 
wW t do exactly what we want them to do So poems must have 
some advantage over individual words. Another wav of putting the 
question above would.be to ask. "How can you communicate 
something >ou can t say 9 " Or in the case of our feelings, we could 
ask 

How can \()u let somebodx know how \ou>e fechnf* when \ou 
( an 't tell them how i r,u 're feeling \ 

We usually don't try to say directly how we are feeling: we 
\come at our friend from another angle. We try to let people know 
how we're feeling by making them feel, as closeh as possible, the 
same thing. Rather than just saying. "I feel like this * we describe 
what happened to us so they'll und^tand what caused our feeling 
and. if the> put themselves in our place, probably feel much the 
same as we did. 

And that's how poems express our feelings They don't say the 
'feeling directly: they re-create the situation ^of the feeling and let 
the reader have the experience of the feeling himself 

A, German writer named Biirkhardr said. "If language were 
perfect, there would be no reason for poetry/* That is a good 
explanation of what poetry does It takes up the slack left by the 
language. Poetry gives us a way of expressing our feelings that is 
better than just words bv themselves. 

Now let's talk about reading poems, arid remember we have 
established that a poem is intended to make you feel something. 
Someone hands you a poem and you read it over a couple of 
.times 

What's flic first tlu/it; \<nt should ask yourself after \ou'\c read 
a poem ' 
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1 know you've been asking yourself. "What does 4 this poem 
mean," but have you forgotten that a poem communicates by 
making you feel something*' May be we aren't stopping Jong 
enough to to listen to the poem Let's see if this will help The 
first thing wc do after we read a poem is get <|uiet with ourselves 
and ask. " How does this poem make me feel?" 

At the \er> first don t worry about what the poem is say ing in 
words, worry about hearing what the poem has comfnunicated 
through vour feelings When you first meet a person. you don't 
know them well enough to say exactly who they are. but even 
from first exposure you have an* impression aboi/t thejn And you 
start with that impression and try to get to know more about the 
person 

Poems create impressions on you too That nieaas that after 
first contact, with a poem, you not only have^Jo read the poem, 
vou have to read yourself too Listening to how you feel is the 
onlv wav vou can find out what kind of impression the poem 
made on vou. 

But reading your own feelings is possibly the hardest part of 
reading poems We aren't in the habit of noticing how we feel We 
are constantly responding to the things that happen in our lives, 
but we seldom stop long enough to notice how we responded So 
when somebody asks us what we feel, we have to make a special 
effort to find out because we haven't been paying attention 

When vou first start trying to notice your feelings after you've 
read a poem, don't e\pect to find exact words for them If there 
were exact words for what a poem makes you feel, the poet would 
have used them in the first place The best you. can hope for at • 
first is to get an indication of the direction of your feelings and 
mav be some idea of how strong they are 

To help you get started noticing. I suggest a little gadget I 
invented. Let's say you've got a meter in the middle of your chest 
The right side of the meter says up and the left side says down 
\nd there's a needle in the middle that points to the top of the 
dial Everything that comes along in your life makes you feel 
something and everything you feel makes that needle move 
Sometimes, the needle move a lot and other times it barely 
jiggles But every thing that happens to you makes the needle go in 
one direction or another 

Every time you read a poem, you can check that meter to see 
which way the needle moved and how far The poem could make 
you feel up or down, good or bad. happy or sad The important 



thing is to get some idea of what the poem made >ou fee! because 
wheif >ou find out the direction of your feelings you then have a 
better understanding of the kind of impression ithepoem made on 
\ ou. 

If >bu want to know even more about how the poem made you 
feel. >ou can read it again and try to find words of your own to 
describe your feelings You usually won t be able to pin what you 
fee! down to an exact word, but the effort of trying to describe 
your feelings gets you closer to the poem and yourself And the 
only way to find out what a poem is trying to communicate is to 
get in there and take part in what is happening. 

What do t ou thy/k i) the hardest part about rvadinn pnem^ ' 

I think most people would say Understanding them " I also 
think the reason that most people feel like they have trouble 
understanding poems is that thev don't try to find out how thev 
feel about a poem before thev trv to understand it. You don't 
have to completely understand a poem to get a feeling from it. but 
you do have to recognize vour own feelings before >ou can really 
understand a poem . " / 

When something happens to tou in your life, you respond to it 
immediately, and y»>ur first response is usually a feeling. You may 
not understand what happened, but you have a feeling about it, 
and you often use that feeling as a guide to how you react A full 
understanding of what happened is usually the last thing you get I 
suggest that rtadmg poems works in the same way. 

I am going to give you two poems to read, and I would like for 
y ou to read them twice You probably woVr* understand fully 
what is going on in either one after two readings, and I don't want 
you to try yet. Concentrate on noticing how the poems make you 
feel. The first is by Lennart Bruce and the second is by William 
Carlos Williams 



Moments of doubt 

in front of the toothpaste tube 
of mv dead father 

I still remember 
my hesitation 
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what to do with it. 
practically fuD? 



from Tennessee Poetry Journal 



This Is Just to Say 
si/have eaten 



MITERIAL REMOVED DUE TO COPYEIGET RESTRICTIONS 



from Selected Poems 



Did \ ou get a feeling from the two poems 1 

Perhaps that's not a fair question Let's compare the two poems 
and see if they made you feel the same, 

Whufi of the poems made \ ou.fvel better ' 

m 

k 

To restate the question in terms of that meter in your chest. 
„ you could ask yourself if ofte of the poems made you feel up and 
one made you feel down. "Moments of Doubt" probably did not 
make you feel very up. Let's go further with the poem and see if 
we can find out what about it made you feel down. 

/s there an\ thing going on m the poem "Moments of Doubt'' that 
would tend to make \ ou feel tlo\\ n ' 
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A man is standing in front of the mirror brushing his teeth. He 
picks up the, tube of toothpaste and realizes that this toothpaste 
belonged to his father who ,died, probably recently He can Y* 
decide whether or pot to use the'toothpaste. 

It'/n do \ou think the man hesitated ahout using the toothpaste'* 

The toothpaste belonged to his father who is # dead. The man 
mav have felt that if he used the toothpaste up that would be one 
more thing that belonged to his father which he would no longer 
have. After people we love die.* we often keep,things the> owned 
around as remembrances f ' 

Can you find a word to describe \ our down feeling about what is 
£fw/£ on in ihis poem ' A 

A tube of toothpaste dofcsn t seem l v ke a very important 
memento, so you probably didn't feel anguish However, that 
toothpaste is connected ivith the loss of loved one, and so you 
* must have felt some sadness over the de3th. Since a tube of 
toothpaste is only ar tube of toothpaste, the uncertainty or 
confusion you felt Was probably only momentary. Then you went 
on about v our business. 

Would i oi&m/used the tube of toothpaste ' 

Your response to "This Is Just to Say" was probably quite 
different from your response to the toothpaste poem. I doubt if 
m ihe plumr poem made you feel sadness and grief like the first one 
did. In/fact, I would imagine you felt up and postive after reading 
"Thiyls Just to Say." Let's look at the poem to see if we can find 
out/why a poem which doesn't seem to be about a ver> lifting 
suJBject can make you feel lifted. 

/What is going on in this poem that \ou would he likely to have a 
/ strong response th* . 

A man found some phims in the refrigerator and he wanted to 
eat them He knew, however, that the plums belonged'to someone 
else who was saving them to eat themselves The man ate the 
plums anyway. So far there doesn't seem to anything very happy 
about this poem 
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(an \"U mi an\ fhtwTuhntit what ha/tfn ntnn in llu pucni that 
n oidd make \ ou /< i / lHh i 



After the man ate the plums he left a note saving that he was 
sorry. He eared enough about tfte person to whom the plums 
belonged to tell them what he had done and apologize for it. That 
doesn't seem like much until you reah/e that he. could have, as 
many people would have done, either tried to hide what he had 
done or just run off without saving anything Read the last four 
lines of the "poem aloud and see if they are the part of the poem 
that makes every thing seem okay 

// \ttu were the fhr\(jn who owtud the fHuttis wuidd \on heatturx 
at the man or would \ on lonin e hnn ' 

The person who owned t lie plums probably also eared very 
much for the man who ate them This |>erson. possibly his wife, 
would know, because he left the note, that he did not eat the 
plums to be mean to her jMost 'likely she would smile at his 
weakness and forgive him. site might even be pleased because he 
enjoyed the plums. 

The impression a poem creates for the reader is an important 
part of its character. That impression can lead you to get to know 
the poem better ''Moments of Doubt" leaves a sad imprevsion and 
'This Is Just to Say" ^ives you a happier one From that basic 
^information about the poems you could tell they were moving ur 
different\lirections before you knew exactly what their words 
were say ing^, 

fN0\ look at another poem After you frave read this poem 
twice^do not look back at itiuitil you have looked inside vourself 
for sdme indication of whaHs going on Listen to your own 
feelings and you will find the beginnings of , the poem's 
communication This poem is by James Wright 

S, 

t I Try to Waken and.Greet the Workl Once Agam 

' In a pine tree 

_ _ f r ,~. K T G ^ RESTRICTIONS , 
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from Collected Pyenv> 



Di+i Wrn>hi \ poem make \ on feel up <jr* dow n ' 

The poem leaves you with a positive feeling. You might ^ot 
want to say, that the poem makes you happv, but vou certainly do 
not feel worse than you did before reading it Something in the 
poem creates an impression of strength. and\ecuritv. Go back and 
readjust the title of the poem. 

Does the titk seem positn e ' * 

'I Try to Waken and Greet the World Once Again" is not a very 
lifting statement If you have to make an effort to face the world; 
then you must, not feel very good about doing it. But in spite of 
the title, you come away from the poem feeling lifted. 

After the rather down \ljticmenl in the title, what happens m the 
poem that wouEd cause \pitr feelings to rise ' 

* 

Let s say you're the man in the poem You've just gotten up 
and you're trying to get yourself together enough to go out into 
the world .and do something vou are not looking forward todoihg 
You walk past the window and see a* blue jay jumping up and 
down on 3 branch. You laugh. 

What is it about that blue ja\ that caused \ our feelings to change 
from despressiun to laughter' 

Are ^you some kind of nut who really gets* excited about birds 
and seeing the blue jay turns yo<f on?" Unless you>e a bird watcher 
and blue jay is very rare, it doesn't seem likely that just seeing the 
¥ bird would make your day 

Is the blue ja\ doing something that makes \ou feel better * * 

That bird is out there on that branch jumping up and down like 
he doesn't know the world is a plac* full of troubles. He's got a 
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Branch he l^kes, he's jumping" on it, and he's clearly enjoying 
himself. 

B\ freely junymigup and clown on the branch, what does the blue 
)U\ \fio\v that he knows about tys branch that the man has 
forgot ten r aJ)out his woridgf 

Things that happen in the \frorld .influence our feelings. Poems 
are like all the other parts of our world. When we jump right in 
.after weread-a poem and ask "what does this poem mean/* we are 
forgetting, that poems, ji/st like that blue jay, cause things to 
happen inside us. T,he feelings we get from reading ^ poem are the 
best way we have of knowing that something has happened to Us 
that we want to know more about 

In, looking at the last poem 1 asked you ta do something that 
put you right up/against any feelings that the poem was tryifig to 
communicate., I suggested that you put yourself in the poem It 
would certainly .seem that the best way to find oyt what is going 
on in a poem would be to get in there in the middle ^f it. 

We are .going to look at one fnore poem ttWay,* and I am again 
goijog to ask you to let yourself become the % T' in the poern. The 
first time you read the poem, just read to see what is there. The 
second time dround, say, "This is happening to me " Then you can 
report back on- what you feel from direct experience. 

This is one of William Stafford's best known poems 

* > Traveling through trTe Dark ' ♦ • 

" , * Traveling throughJhe-darK'I found a deer 
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from Traveling through the Dark 

« * 

This time let's concentrate on finding out everything we can 
about your feelings for this poem. I want us to follow them as far 
as, we^can before we say any thing about the poem itself. + 

Did you have any trouble telling which way the needle on that 
meter in your chest went with this poem? 

I imagine the ne&Ue went pretty far down. You may be feeling 
somewhat upset and disturbed. \ think it is important fortis to pin 
f down as closely as we can the kind of discojnfort you are feeling. 

Run different words, through your mind to see which one comes 
the closest to describing yoj^ feelings. 

The feeling I have after reading 'traveling. through the Dark" is 
definitely one of sadness. But, it's not grief like I would feel over 
the death of a friend. Maybe saying that I am really bothered by 
what happens in the poem comes closer to describing my feeling. J 
think I'm bothered because there doesn't appear to J* any way to 
avoid what happens. I want to do something^fchange the 
situation and kfiow I can t; sd maybe I am also feS^| helpless. It 
doesn't help to talize that what happened had to be. I am in 
conflict because I want to go two ways at once. Perhaps my 
* feelings can best be described as frustration. 

Can you think of any way to avoid what happens at the end of the 
poem? $ 

, I would suggest thar you read this poem again. We aren't going 
to try to do anything more with in this class meeting. It is a 
complex poem and I think we peed to look at ways of talking 
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about events and situations in poems before we try to decide why 
this poem made us feel as* we did. 

I want to end our discussion of using our feelings as a way to 
understand poems with this general thought. I think tha* V>Q often 
we tend to see poems as somebody else's feelings. We read poems 
to find expressions of our own feelings but usually we don' f let 
ourselves get close enough to a poem to see if its feelingfrgfalQ be 
ours. 

I think the only way to find out if we do recognise the feeling 
in a poem is to get in ther,e and try it out. And the best way to try 
on the feeling of a poem is to participate in the poem. Poetry 
doesn't just communicate by telling you something, it 
communicates by offering you an experience and asking you to 
t&ke part. 



Perhaps my suggestion will make more sense if you try it out 
yoyrself. I offer the following two poems ior your personal 
reading. They are for you to look at on your own. 

The first is a longer poem by James Wright. 



Lying in a Hammock at William Duffy's 
Farm in Pine Island, Minnesota 

Over my head, I see the bronze butterfly. 



MATERIAL - REMOVE y? t TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTION 



from The Collected Poems 
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Remember that these poems cannot communicate to you if you 
refuse to take part in whaf they offer. You can't expect to be able 
to stand back from a poem and get much from it. You have to 
meet a poem half way. 

Try doing just that with this poem by David Ignatow. 



The Life Dance 
I see bubbling out of the ground 



MATERIAI REMOVED DUE TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTIONS 



from Rescue the Pead 
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/ CHAPTER FOUR 

(the second class) 



I 

In this second class meeting I want to show the student how to 
find his way into ttie forest of the expanded poem. Our first class 
session brought the student to the edge of the forest where he 
stood outside the poem looking at it and trying to decide how he 
felt about it. When he has learned how to use his feelings to find 
out what kind of forest he is looking at, I think the student is 
ready to enter poems and explore them from the inside. 

Once the student is, able to locate and identify his feelitigs about 
poems, he needs to know how to use that information to further 
understand poems. For our work in this class, I will use the second 
question from the outline in Chapter Two to show the student 
how to follow his feelings back to their sources in poems. I want 
the student to learn to use his feelings about a poem as a guide for 
determining what happened in his experience with the expanded 
poem. 

The purpose of this second class is not just to show the student 
how to ge,t inside an expanded poem. I also want the student to 
recognize from his work with the second question that when he 
discusses the situation of a poem he is not just talking about a 
group of words; he is exploring a human event in which he plays 
a part. I think it is essential to the student's understanding of a 
poem that he be reminded that he must have believed in the 
reality of what was taking place in the poem or he would not have 
responded to it with his feelings. 



\ 

The Second Day 

I want to continue showing you how you can use yourself - the 
reader - as a source of information about poems. We have looked 
at the way your own feelings about a poem can tell you much 
about its communication. I want to take those feelings one step 
* closer to the poem and show you that you can also increase your 
^understanding of a poem by recognizing where your feelings came 
from. 

Let s start by saying that since poems are communication about 
, human life, we are going to continue looking at them as we would 
anything else that happens in our lives. 'As we said earlier, when 
Something happeas to you, yoy have that first impression or 
feeling about it. The next step is a question of what you do with 
that feeling. If it is important to ytpj, \ou will want to know 
more, you will want to kncfw why you felt as you did. And for 
that information, you will have to look to the event that caused 
your response. 

Do \ou remember what \vp said last time about how poems 
i ommunuate feelings ' 

Poems don't tell you what you are feeling; so there is no reason 
to expect that they will tell >ou wh> you're feeling, what you're 
feeling. Poems communicate feelings by putting you in the 
situation of the feelings. So if you want to knowVvhy you have a 
feeling about a poem, it would seem logical to figure out what its 
situation is 

How \\ould \ou go about figuring out the situation of a poem ' 

I'm sure that at first it seems like It would be hard to find the 
situation in a poem. A poem is nothing but words, and words cant 
J have a situation other than just being ttjere on a sheet of paper. 
/ But you have to remember that words are more than just black 
marks on a white page. Words represent things that we "know in 
+ our world If you put together the things that the words of a poenf 
represent, then you have a real human situation. So you Have to 
find the people, places and things in a poem to know what the 
event is in the poem that you are responding to. 

I want to give you a quote from Robert, Frost that 1 think is a 
good guide for figuring out the situation in a poem. By bringing 
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out a quality of poems that we don't usually think of. the quote 
should give you a wa> to lay out the situation of a poem where 
you can see it. Frost said, "A poem is as good as it is dramatic." 



> ^* Wjp.tfo you think Frost w ould say that a poem needs* to be 
druMatk to be good' 

C First we should look at how Frost is using the word "dramatic. " 
I don't think Frost is saying that a poem should be loud and 
showy like a person who is making an exaggerated display of his 
feelings. Frost seems Jo be using the word in the sense of having to 
do with drama. And a drama is a play. Let's try rephrasing the 
quote like this - a poem is as good as it is like a play. 1 

Why would Frost want a poem to be like a play * 

Plays are the actifig out of human situations ixion't think Frost 
means that a poem should be a play, rjtut ratWf that it ought to 
have some of the qualities of a play. Frost knew that poems had to 
be more than just statements. He kneity that for the feeling in a 
. poem to be believable it had to come in some kind of human 
content - in a little play. 

Can you see how looking at poems as little plavs would help you 
understand where your feelings came from ' ' « 

Plays have three basic elements: setting, characters and story. 
Finding those three elements in a poem should give you a pretty 
good indication of the situation in which your feelings arose. 
When you lay out the situation of a poem in a play that you can 
recognize, you've got the experience of the poem up off the paper 
and into your own human context where you^can deal wrih it. 

Poems are short and usually don't (ome with pictures How can 
you find character, setting and story in a poem a) the poem 
doesn't tell you exactly what thex are 1 

That question brings up an important point about poems. Just 
as poems don't tell you feelings directly, they usually don't tell 
you their situations directly either What doesn't mean that it is 
impossible to find the situations in poems. It simply means that 
poems can't lay everything out for you in detail because there isn't 
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room So poems have to give vou the most important information 
and hint at the rest of the situation 

Then how can \ on pu k up tht n w of the \iruhitH of a poem ' 

Therfc are two good wavs to expand the situation of a poem 
First. vou have to pa> dose attention to the information a poem 
does give you directlv. As I said a poem will ustfallv have the most 
significant parts of itsMtuation out where vou can see them VNhat 
>ou have to do to get more information is watch for the hints 
tho^e parts give If a poem sa\s that a man has thinning grav hair, 
vou, would know without being told tharhe Vyas probabfv old Or 
'if a poem described the trees on a hill as wet and bare, vou could 
be sure that it was winter If vou keep vou eve on what a poem 
do^> tell you, vou will find more than vou thought was theft* 

Hut how can ( on till out tin -uudiion ni j po(>>- tt.\nu want 4u 
know ^omethinz the pot >n dm w/ t rn hmt >p • 

That problem is where vou have to work for what vou get from 
a poem A poem cant give vou the gift of its communication in a 
neatlv wrapped package Often vou will have to complete the 
situation of a poem vourself to get its communication That means 
you have to, get involved in the situation of the poem and fill it 
out with information from v our own life 

h there an\ way Jor th-c reader to know haw he should round out 
the situation of a poem 1 

You have the same.guide we have been using all along to help us 
hear more than can be said in a poem and that is >our feelings 
Your impression of a poem came from the poem, so when you put 
things in the situation of a J^frn that you feel should be there, 
you are working off communication vou got from the poem. You 
are simply taking your part in a poem when vou expand it in the 
ways that seem right* to vou This expansion Ls the second, and 
probably the most important. waWhat the reader can fill out the 
situation of a poem.^ 

0 

Are \ou Wondering win the reader has to do \o miuh work to 
find out what's %omk on in a poem ' 
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I can onlv sav that that's the wav poems are. \nd 1 think poems 
have to be that wav because the> are tr> ing to Up something that 
is verv difficult - communicate feelings. If vou remember. we said 
earlier that we communicate our feelings b> trving to make the 
other person feel the same thing we felt Which means that the 
other person has to meet vou half wa\ Or it means with poems 
that the reader has to get in there and get involved, he has to till 
/ out the situation in his own terms, and he has to let himself feel 
something 

The words of a poem are onlv the beginning of its 
communication If > ou want to get something from the poem vou- 
have to expand the poem into v our own life and carrv it the rest 
of the wav v ourself 

Enough on w hat v ou do when v ou read" a poem Let s look at a 
short poem and see how expanding a poem works, i would like for 
vou to read the following poem bv William Stafford twice. We will 
start w ith v our feeling and trv to expand the poem into a situation 
v ou can recog.ni/e as the source of \ our feeling 

Fall Wind 

Pods of summer crowd around the door. 



BTEB1AL REMOVE" " • "CI-iTirCHT EISTBICTIONS 



from Travehne through the Dark 



Would \ ou \j\ \ou haw an up tit/inx or a down falinn Jrom 
read ma the poem ' 

The poem does not leave an 
impression of happiness orjov It seems calm and reflective It has 
a feeling of seriousness about it Also a touch of cold 

Wnukl \<>u w. the poem haies \ou with j htUrnt of sadness ' 
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Ma>be it would be better to say that the poem leaves you wi^fh 
an awareness of being cold Since the title of the poem is Tall 
Wind/' yo,u could be feeling the kind of sadness you experience 
when > ou realize that fall is coming Look at the poem again. 

\re \ <n<fa*t rcilinx sad hetaun tall /> inminx' 

I think the poem hits closer to home thatfi just the realization 
that fill is coming Here is where we need 'to expand the poem 
into a human situation bv making ourselves the I in the poem. 
That way we can find out if our feeling comes from something 
more than just suddenly noticing the first cold wind of fall. 

What /> the n'ttpiz ot thi\ t>oem 

Obvioush we are somewhere with a lot of trees around the 
houses. It might be the countr> or it could be an old part of a 
town or city where there are a lot of big trees „!n any case, the 
trees ate old enough to have whole crowds of seed pods Noticing 
those trees is important because the> are also a wa> we know fall 
is coming. 

How would \ou describe the I in the poem \intchvis the onh 
ihara*ter' 

You don't have to sav he's an> particular age. but he describes 
himsetf bv referring to the autumn in his hands He might be 
hinting that he's middle aged Whatever age he is. he's the kind of 
person w^o takes time to notice that fail is coming and seems to 
feel that he takes part in the changes of the neural world. 

How would \ ou expand this poem into a little tfttr\S 

You could say that the I in the poem walked out the door of his 
house On,fhe ground he noticed the seed pods that had fallen 
from the trees. He realized that summer was coming to an end. 
Then he remembered that he heard a wind last night that was 
different from the usual summer breeze. The wind wasn't strong 
but it was cold, and it made him shiver In fact it made him shiver 
twke. 

HVn does the wind make \ ou shi\ er t*\ue 1 
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^One shiver would seem enough for the first cold wind of fall 
The second shiver must have been for something else The second 
shiver must be the one that hit closer to home and made \ou feel 

sad. 

This next question Is one onh vou can answer because it is one 
in which vou complete the poem inside yourself. Look at the last 
line of the poem again.. 

Doe* that second \hner mean that the first told wind of full has 
made you realize something important about yoursel] ' 

It wasn't hard to expand the Stafford poem. It onl\ took two 
things - listening to the hints the poem gave^ and making the 
experience of the poem come alive bv ^tting it *e vour experience 
too. Now lefs try expanding and experiencing a (longer poem This 
poem is by Alden Nowlan. 



Weaknevs 

Old mare whose eves 
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What was the first thing thatiame to Your mind at hr \ou read the 
Nowlan poem ' 

Stop where you are and don t try to sav am thing more for a 
moment. We need to find out what kind of feeling that thought 
represents Don t lose touch with the poem, but trv to sit still for 
just long enough to give yourself a chance to listen to what is 
going on inside you 

Can \ ou sax what jeelinzs arc w>mg through \ our hod\ ' 

I would imagine that no matter what vou said, vou did not sa\ 
that >ou were calm and relaxed. You ma\ have noticed that >ou 
are feeling tense Or you might have felt sensations of tightness 
and anxiousness. In any case, I'm sure vou have no doubt t+iat 
your feeling is a strong one 

So what would \ ou call that feeling' 

That wasn't a hard question. You knew without thinking that 
you are mad and upset You could also be having trouble believing 
that anybody would do such a thing. 

Who or what are \ oft atiun at ' 

Again y ou had no problem coming -up with the answer You are 
mad at the father in the poem, 

Wh\ are \ou so upset with this man' m 

If the man really i> going to shoot tht horse (Do vou think he . 
is 9 ) and doesn't have a very good reason for doing 'it. then vou 
should be hostile to him. But before vou start hitting this man 
perhaps you should find out if he really is that cruel Look at the 
poem again 

Wh\ is the man wnni> to shoo! the hor\e' 

The horse is old and obviously verv sick She must be hurt 
inside f f she\ drooling blood I don t see how she can live much 
^ longer in that shape There's no reason to make thf horse suffer a 
slow and painful death. 
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Would the man be doing the humane thing i) he did shoot the 
horse ' * 

It certainly seems like shooting the horse is the only thing that 
can,be done for her Since the man is* farmer. I doubt if he would 
shoot an animal that he needs if there were any way to save it In 
fact, you could say the man is being kind to the mare by ending 
her suffering. 

Has your jeeling about the father < hanged' 

So you still don't like him. That's strange. Here is a man who is 
doing something humane for a helpless animal, but you don't feel 
good toward him for what he is doing. Maybe there's something 
going on in this poem that we've missed so far. Now would seem 
like a good time to expand the situation of this poem into a play 
so we can get a better look at what is taking place. 

How mut h do \ ou know about the setting oj this poem * 

It obviously takes place on a farm. Probably a small farm that 
the man and his farfiily work by themselves. Right now the most 
important place on that farm is the barn. 

Who are the c harat ten we find in this barn ' 

V 

A man and a horse The horse is old and dying. The man owns 
the horse I would imagine this is a horse jfie has had for a long 
time. He seems the kind of farmer who ha£ to work hard to make 
a living and would be too careful about jfiis money to buy a sick 
horse. 

What else do vou know about the man ' 

He hates weakness. He is a tough and practical person He 
probably believes that people ought to go ahead and do whatever 
needs to be done without letting a weakness like their feelings get 
in the way So this man is going to shoot the horse because he 
knows it has to be done. 

Are there an\ other t, harat ters ' 

i 
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The person speaking in the poem must be somewhere in the 
barn since he knows what is going on. I would guess that the other 
person is the mans son. He doesn't do anything in our p!ay but 
watch. 

What is taking place in the bam 1 

The father has decided to shoot the mare. He has planned the 
best way to handle the shooting The night before he is to shoot 
the horse, the man goes out to the barn, probably to see how the 
horse is doing. As he is leaving the stable* the man turns back to 
the mare and starts cursing her But as he is yelling, the father goes 
to the mare and puts his coat over her to keep her warm. 

Do \ ou sec an\ thing strange in our pla\ ' 

The father is acting very strangely for a calm and practical man 
The way in which he will handle shooting the horse shows that he 
is not an emotional person But here the man is acting very 
emotionart and unreasonable He is yelling at the horse for 
something she can't help. 

Is it possible that \ ou dislike the father not because he has to 
shoot the horse but because he is going about it in a wav that 
seems unnec essarilx c ruel ' 

The man is acting like he hates the horse and is glad to see her 
out of the way. But. if he is a practical «man. he knows the horse 
can t help being old ancj^fick. And besides, the fact that he puts his 
coat on the horse would seem to indicate that he wants to be kind 
to her. It's hard to understand why the man cant act kind when 
he is doing something kind. 

Do t ou usualh i urse the people \ on are tr\ ing to help ' 

The way the father's acting doesn't make any sense. The two 
feelings that we see him expressing Contradict each other. It's hard 
to tell what his real feeling is it alfli ost seems like the man wants 
to be kind but doesn't know. how to?;o about it. 

What reason c ould he have for c ursmg the horse ' 
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^> Let's* go back to the other character in this play. He has been 
watching all of this. He has'sWn his father try to hide the fact that 
,.he cares about the hor*e. The (Joy now knows that even his tough, 
practical father^doesn't like having to Shoot their horse even if it is 
the ri^£t thing to do. This may be the first time the son has seen 
that his* father has tender feelings under that strong and stern" 
covelr. And he may be wondering why his father can't just go 

*. . ahead and show his feelings. 

* «* 

How do you think tfu } bo\ feels about his father's 'hatred oj 
*i ' 1 wea k ness. " n <n v ' 

^Taking a closer* 16©k at the situation in Alden Nowlan\s poem 
hetpPd us clarify our feelings about the poem. Expanding poems is 
more than* just a, fun exercise; it helps us get (6 knojv the poems 

* better. Our expansion of the Nowlan poem shows us that, just as 
with' our firs* impressions of peoplt, .we- sometimes need more 
information before we try to pass judgement. 

I don't mean that we shouldn't pay any^attention'to.our firsj 
impressions of poems. We need that first response as a starting 
point for getting to know poems, but we should remember that 
our feelings need to grftw as our awareness of the poems grows. 
Our firs* view of a poem is often too narrow, and thus we need to 
be able t(> change it as we expand the situatiqn of fhe poem and 
° understand more about tt as a human event. ljtt re ' s n( > law that 
says that we are stuck with our first impr«™is of people or 
(poems. * i - 

Look at the Stafford^poem, "Traveling through, the Dark," and 
see if you still feel the same way about it. 

*» f Traveling through the'Dark 

^Traveling through the dark I found a deer 
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from Traveling through the Dark 

Are you still upset by what happens in the_ poem? * 

The last, time we looked at this poem, we said it left us 
frustrate^. Frustration implies a situation in which there is a 
problem, we can't resolve. Let's expand "Traveling through the 
Dark" and find out what is so disturbing in the situation of the , 
poem. 

Where does the frustrating event in this poem occur? 

The setting i§ one we usually don't associate with things like 
frustration. It appears that we are on road in a wilderness area. I'm 
sure the woods and river woujd generally affect us deeply by their 
natural beauty. It seems like the kind of place where we would be 
thinking about the freedom and peacefulness of an uncivilized 
world rather than worrying about wild animals getting hit by cars. 

Who are the characters in this situation? 

Certainly the most important character is the "I" in the poem N 
He is the center of the conflict that is bothering us. ' % 4 

What kind of person is the speaker f ^ a? 

1 # 
He seems to be a sensitive individual. He doesn't want to ju$t 
push t]ie deer into the river and try to forget the whole thing. He 
also Wems like a concerned and caring person because he stops to 
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move the- deer out of the road so other drivers won't get killed 
trying to miss it. I would say he has a deep respect for life in any 
form. % 

\ 

Who are the other characters that the speaker is including in the 
term "our group"'* 

I have the impression that this man is out driving alone; so he 
can't be referring to other people. He must be- talking about the 
deer and her fawn. And since he has just been talking about his 
car, I think he would include the car in the situation. 

* 

Why .does the car figure as a character in "our group 9 " . 

** 

Obviously the car plays an important part in the story of this 
poem. Let's see rf we can describe that story. 

What happens in the poem that is the source of our frustration 9 

The man is driving along the river road one night. He comes 
upon the body of deer in the road and stops to move the deer so 
no one will get killed by swerving to miss it. As he goes to drag the 
body off, he discovers that it is a doe and that her fawn is still 
alive inside her. The man Hesitates to think about what he is doing. 
Then he goes ahead and pushes th$ deer into the river. 

Whv does the man stop and think 9 

He doesn't want to kill the fawn. He would like to save it, but 
he knows he can't leave the deer where it is because it would be a 
danger to other* drivers. He stops because he's not sure what he 
should do. 

Can you think of any way the man could have saved the fawn 9 

The man evidently couldn't think of anything either. Thus the 
only thing he can do is pu£h the deer in the river. I'm sure he 
doesn't feel good about doing if even though he know^ he has to. 
He doesn't seem like the kind of person who would try to reassure 
hirti&lf by saying that it's just an animal. # 

Do you see that tke conflict in this poem is one of wanting to go 
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both wax s at once ' 

There is more to this poem that just the information the 
speaker gives us directly about what happens. The things that go 
through the man's mind as he is standing there thinking are 
important to our feeling of frustration. He doesn't tell us what he 
thought, but I'll bet there are hints to what he was thinking in the 
poem. And \ve should be able to find them in the way he tells us 
about the situation. In the^next class, we will look at the language 
of the poem to see some ways we can pick up those hints. ' 

Before we sto\> (oday, 1 want to give you the chance to work on 
a poem bn vour own. 1 think you understand how your feelings 
about a poem are connected to the experience of the poem and now 
the things that happen in the poem are connected to the poem's 
communication. 1 want you to read the following poem by Robert 
Bly and then expand it into your own experience so you cap 
expressing feeling it communicates to you. 

Driving to Town Late to Mail a Letter 
It is a cold and snowy night The main street is deser^d. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

(the third class) 



1 

The third class meeting will take 
the student even deeper into the forest of the expanded poem. 
The last class left him standing in his own experience of the 
beauty of the forest. Now I want to show the student how to 
move around and notice the different trees that go together to 
create that beauty. 

Thus far the student's information about the expanded poem 
has come entirely from his experience of the poem. Once he is 
awage of that experience, I think the student is ready to gather 
even more information about the poem's communication by 
looking at the language of the poem From this exploration, I 
want the student to recognize that his response to the poem was 
not an accident but the result of the poem s ability to interact 
with him through its language. 

In this session I will try to point out some of the ways in which 
the communication of poems is influenced and achieved by the 
smaller effects in their language. I want to show the student how 
four of the language devices mentioned in the third question of 
the outline - tone, image, association, and metaphor - can affect 
his response to a poem.M am not going to try to work with sound 
devices in this class because they are better done out loud. 



The Third Day 

We have looked at poems as feelings. We have Jooked at poems 
as human situations. And poems do expand ifito those things after 
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we establish contact with them. But if we are going to understand 
poems fully as communication, we aJso need to look at the way 
poems get to us - and that is through language. 

Poems communicate through the same language that we use 
when we speak to each other. In fact, when we read a poem, we 
usually assume that someone is speaking to us. One of the most 
important points in picking up the communication of poems is to 
remember that they work as language in much the same way as 
spoken communication. 

Wh£n people "speak to each other, they don't try to 
communicate through the dictionary meanings of their statements 
alone. They phrase and*word their speech to affect the person 
listening in a way that helps their communication. With this use of 
emphasis and coloration, they are able to get around some of the 
problems we have in making the language say what we want it to 
say. 

Poems also communicate through the effect they have on us. 
As we said earlier, a poem affects our feelings by offering us a 
situation in which we cah experience and feel too. But you can'U 
just pick up -a ready-made situation and drop it into a poem. Thjp 
. situation of a poem has to be created for us from the language or 
the poem. 

If the situation of a poem is going to have an influence on our 
feelings, the poem is going to hgve to do more than just tell us 
what the situation is. It has to give us an impression of what that 
situation is like so we can respond to what is going on. And a 
poem creates that impression by affecting us in the same way 
people do in their speech. It uses the language of the poem for 
emphasis and coloration. 

The language of a poem contains many words and phrases that 
. are used because they have their own influence on our feelings. 
These language effects work together to give ps a particular view 
of th^ poem's situation. In the language of a pjoem, all the smaller 
effects lead to one impression which gives the poem its total effect 
on our feelings. 

After we have looked at our experience with a poem, we need 
to look at the language of the poem for two reasons. if we 
^ recognize the small effects that helped create the situation of a 
poem, we understand that situation, better And if we find but 
how those small effects workedtogether to influence our feelings, 
we can see more about the direction in which the poem wants our 
feelings to* go. All of this information can help us see what the 
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poem is trying to communicate to us. 



Can xou think of any way we can use to find the small e} Jet ts in 
the language of a poem ' 

If you said by using our feelings, then you've got a pretty good 
idea of how poems communicate We followed our feelings into a 
poem to Find out what was going on jn the poe rty s o win 
shouldn't we follow our feelings to see how the poemfis lr\ ing to 
influence *>ur response to its situation. ' 

Again we are going to be looking for hints. The small effects in 
the language of a poem won't be dearly marked. We are going to 
have to look for the things in the poem that seem important to 
our feelings about the poem. It won't do any good to look for 
these effects for the sake of looking. We can only get information 
from the language of the poem if we look for the things that had 
an influence on us. 

I would like for you to read the following poem by David 
Ignatow. After we have looked at your feelings about the poem 
and what you responded to in the poem, then we can look for the 
little things in the poem that^played an important part in how you 
experienced the poem. 



Nice Guy 
I had a friend and he died. Me. 
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from Rescue the Dead 



To start with, how did you feel after y ou read the poem 9 

Sometimes not feeling anything is a 
feeling itself. You probably weren't able to pick up on any kind of 
feeling inside yourself. It could be that the poem leaves you 
feeling numb or dead inside. 

What's going on in this poem ' 

A man is talking about a friend who died. The friend died while 
the man was at work. The man tells us that he misses his friend 
and that in his opinion the friend was a good guy. He also says, 
though not very loud, that the friend was himself. 

• * 
How tf add a dead man be talking to us about his own death 9 

Maybe the man doesn't mean he actually died. He could be 
trving to say that a part of him died. Or he might mean that he 
lost an important part of his life. In any case, he wants us to know 
that he feels bad about the death. 

Thtn why don V y ou feel sorry for the man ' 

You don't know the man personally, so you've got no reason to 
turn against him and withhold your sympathy. There must be 
something going on in the poem that we aren't aware of. Let's 
look closer and see if there's anything in the language of the poem 
that could be influencing our responses. 

We mentioned earlier that with poems we assume "someone is 
speaking to us. That's a good thing to renjember when you're 
' following your feelings back to the small effect of a poem. 

If you were listening to someone telling you something, you 
would not only be aware of their words, but you would also be 
listening to the kind of voice t^gv were using. It might ateo be 
good to notice the voice of a poon We could say that we are 
listening to the tone of voice erfihe speaker or the tone of the 
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poem. 

In one of the 'first poems we read, there is a good example of 
how the speaker s tone of voice can influence our response to the 
situation of a poem. Look back at Turn Carlos William s poem. 
' This Is Just to Say If you remember, v*e said the situation in the 
poem seemed unpleasant, bu >*e didn't feel down about the poem 
Read the last four lines of "This is Just td Sa>" out loud 

D'k"s the tone of the last jour km s make \ na feel good 

In the last four lines, the man is happv. He's not trying to be 
mean or cruel He feels good because he enjoyed the plums. You 
find it hard to be mad at the man because he enjoyed the plums so 
much. 

How would you describe the tune <>] xoue oj the man in the 
I gnu tow poem ' 

It s hard to describe It's like no tone at all There's no 
expression in his voice. The best you could say is that he is 
speaking in a flat tone. 

Docs that seem strange considering what the man is telling \ou ' 

Another thing that people do to add life and effectiveness to 
their speech is to use description. There is description in the 
language of poems, too. It usually comes in the form of images 
that help you picture people or places. Images add depth and color 
to the language of poems by helping you visualize their situations. 

You might remember how much being able to visualize the 
setting helped in Robert Bly s poem. 44 Driving to Town Late to 
Mail a Letter/' You could not have picked up on the feeling of 
being alone if you had not been able to see the deserted street 
And touching the cold mailbox made you feel like you were realfv 
there. 

Does the swirling snow make \ou feel likexou are \er\ much h\ 
\ ourself 

The snow cuts you off from other people It's like a curtain or 
a robe around >ou These images help the poem communicate tlie 
feeling that privacy can be good for \ou. Being atone is a good way 
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-In' t/urc jn\ images that stand out in the l&iatowpoem > 

There's one image that hits >ou funny. The man speakins Ls 
King on his couch telling you about his friend. He is evidently 
relaxed and comfortable. 

H<>\\ Joes the mane c ontradu t what the man u sa\ mg ' 

The man is saying that he misses his "friend" because he liked 
hini and cared about him. But he doesn't seem very concerned 
that he's gone It's hard to tell if the loss has affected him at all. ? ' 

Do people usualh ac t so unemotional about death and loss ' 

It's also strange that the man waited untif he got home to 
mourn his friend. He says that he was too busy at work to stop 
and feel sorrv I find it hard to believe that he could hold back his 
feelings like that. It seems more like he reallv doesn't feel 
anything. ■ ' 

f 

Does the man's emotionless rout and his unconcerned pasture tell 
\ on an \ thinx about what part of himself he may have lost > 

There are other small effects that are used in the language of 
poems They too depend on your responding with your* feelimjs 
and senses. They often seem so natural that vou may not have 
noticed that they were affecting you. Two of them are particularly 
important in this poem by James Wright. 



A Blessing 

Just off the highway to Rochester. Minnesota, 
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I would imagine your feelings started off slowly and calmly. 
You may have even felt peacefuL Then, Tm sure they rose to a 
very high point I think you could definitely say this poem makes 
you feel lifted. * 

What words would you use to describe you feelings? 

However you described your feeling?, I think you would have to 
say they were strong. Whatever happens to you in this poem, it 
seems to pick you up and carry you to an intense point. Let's see 
if we can figure out what did happen to you in this situation. 

What are the things other than just place that you notice about the 
setting of the poem? 



For one thing it is evening. If s that quiet time between sunset 
and dark when everything is still and peaceful and gentle. Dark is 
just showing up in the shadows around the trees and grass, and. 



How did your feelingf go with this poem? 




from The Branch Wfll Not Break 
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since the grass in the field is still young, it must be spring. Also, I 
feel we mfcst be somewhere out in the country away from other 
people. 

Whn.dn we find in this setting' 

Two people and two horses. The people are friends and have 
possibly been together all day. The horses seem to be alone in the 
pasture 

Could tow expand the poem into a story with yourself in the 
point of \ lew oj the "I " 

We stopped the car beside a pasture I crossed the fence and 
walked gently on the soft grass. When I looked up I saw two 
horses coming toward me as if to say, hello. The hotses were 
playful and seemed to enjoy nuzzling each other The young mare 
came up to me and I touched her. It felt good to rub her nose 
because it was so silky and smooth. I felt like I've never been so 
alive and free in my life. The good feeling was so strong that I felt 
like I could explode. 

1 don't think it was just chance that you felt good when you 
read tfiis poem This poem has in it a number of small effects that 
could move you very deeply. If we want to Know why this 
experience felt so good, we could look at some of those effects. 

There is one quality of language that seems particularly strong 
in the W right poem I call that quality "association. " Certain 
words in the poem carry with them definite bodies of feelings or 
sensations The feelings and sensations are ones we commonly 
connect with the things the words refer to. Those feelings are like 
the personality of the words, and we associate certain 
characteristics with words just like we do with people/ 

Before you look for some of the associations i^ "A Blessing' 1 
that had a strong influence on you. let me give vouan example of 
what you are looking for. Go back to the Stafford poem, 'Tall 
Wind." in the last chapter. It seems to draw heavily on\ommon 
association 

What ( harm teristu > or qualities Jn \ou assfxiate with the fall 
season ' 

Fall is a time of harvest It is also a time when things stop 
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growing and^begin to die. \ man in late middle age could say he 
was in the fall of his life. ' 

The seasons have manv characteristics that we associate with 
our own lives. We recogni/e within ourselves the same cycle of 
birth, growth and death , We not onlv respond to the seasons for 
what they represent in the life process, but we use the seasons to 
describe the progression of our own lives 

W/ut tomes to man in the winter uf his life ' 

The situation of "A Blessings also depends on a particularly 
strong association Most people have good feelings about horses. 
Thev are beautiful animals who have an air of strength and grace 
about them. The\ can also be gentle and affectionate. Somewhere, 
deep down inside us: horses make us feel like they have the 
quickness and power ortife. v 

How would \/ju haw telt about the poem il there had heen tows 
ins lead of /nines in the pasture ' 

The Wright poem ends with another strong effect of language 
The effect is used to describe the intense feeling that builds in the 
poem. It is a strange kind of description, however, because it says 
the feeli g is something it is not.* 

Sometimes we ca'n't find- enough words to describe the 
characteristics of a thing. That's when we turn to comparison for 
help >We bring in something else and use its qualities to help us 
create an impression of the thing we are trying to describe We 
know the first thing <Joesn"t have the same characteristics as the 
second thing, but we point to their similiarities to show thai the 
first thing makes us feel like the second thing 

This kind of description through comparison is called metaphor 
We use it all the time in our ordinar> speech We often say things 
like. "You know how he is. he\ like so-in-so." There is a metaphor 
in the first of trje Wr4ght poem that helps us get the feeling of the 
setting Look at the line. '.Twilight bounds softlv forth on the 
grass " 

What is the twiluiht < oprpared to ' 

We know that twilight can't bound Animals, like rabbits, 
bound forth on us. But the twilight does come quietlv and 
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quicUv \nd it is like ;i dark furrv animal We net the feeliiv of 
the soft twilight much better if we think of iTas cominu like a 
rabbit 

. In the last of this poem, we also know that a feeling is not 
something that can have a blossom. But if vou feel something 
strongK. vou might sav it feels like >ou could blossom out like a 
flower The feeling is so strong that it wants to burst out of >ou 
But we don't know what a feeling looks like outside our bodies 
V\e do. however, know abouff towers ** 

l)<> \ <m feci *>t id uf had w In n i mt*\>n nut <m a spring morning and 
M't that the ftifiifutls ha\ < < nnu atfn hjuum ' 

p Talking about flowers is a good wa> to show how metaphor 
works It draws on the associations we have for other things in its 
comparison The intense feeling in the Wright poem is compared 
to a Rower blossoming because we feel good about flowers in 
bloom The metaphor makes the feeling come alive in us because it 
describes it as- a sensation - Ijursting forth 

\W of these language effects help give life to the situation of a 
poem The> bring the world into us through our feelings and 
sensations B> working together and, drawing" on each other thev 
make the poem real to our sight and touch and feel The result is 
that the poem affects us like an experience from our lives 

Let s now go back to a poem that we\e looked at soVan\ times 
*it seems that its alwa\s been a part of our lives. We can learn even 
more about Stafford's "Traveling Through the Dark* by tracinu 
our feelings back to the influences in its language Heres the poem 



auain. 



Traveling through the Dark 
Traveling through the dark ITound a deer 
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WTEBiiii Removed due to co^ybight eestsictioits 
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from Traveling through th£ Dark 



Which image in (he poem is most important to. your feeling of 
frustration with the poem ? 

% Obviously, the image, of the dead deer beside the road is an 
important influence -on our frustration. -But that image does not 
create our full frustration. It needs to be widened to include atfcof 
"our group." Seeing the man standing in the wilderness locrkinpftt 
the fcpdy of the deer behind his car brings home everything in the 
poem that is troubling us.' 

Why is this image so important ' " ' - 

*. * ' 

The, image of "our group" is the setting for the deci^piVWe 
must mSke. The man is standing there thinking about what he # 
should do. All the characters in this image play a part in his 
thoughts. * 1 

Other effects in the language of the poem can tdl us some of 
what was going* on through the man s mind as he thought hard 
for u* aril." The associations in the poem have particularly strong 
effect en us. For example* look at our associations with deer. 

Would the poem Have a f Jet ted you the same way if the deer had 
been a goat 9 ^ «. 



Of course not, we think of cfeer as beautiful animals. They are 



soft and gentle, and running is their only .defense. We feel like, deer 
-should be protected. 

^X'hat about the associations we hare jora wilderness setting ' 

We probabl^feel that it too needs our protection. There is a 
kind of life in a natural setting that we can't get in, touch with 
through civilization That way of living seems open and clean and 
free. We know there are dangers, but they seem like 
understai^able dangers because they aren t man-made. 

The liAage of the poem also gives us a vivid impression of the 
car. This Yffect comes from a piece of comparison that tells us 
some what the man thinks of the car. Look at the metaphors used 
to describe the car 



Vo \ou feel gftnUw had about th 



e ( ar 



*I think the language of the poem has a negative influence on our 
feelings about the tar. Its engine is purring like some giant cat. 
rf And the exjiaust is warm and red. like blood. I have the feeling 
that we are to get the impression'that the car is like a killer aniitml 

Let\ look at what we know about th^ situation of "our group." 
The man is standing beside the road thinking. He has a good 
feeling for the deer and her faivn and bad feelings about the" eft. 
He .feels like the natural life of the wilderness is waiting to see 
tfhat he is going to do And he is thinking about his,responsibility 
to his fellow man. From these thoughts he must make his decision. 

We won't say any mo$e x in this session about the decision we 
face. Next time we will look at everything we know about the 
poem and try to put all the parts together to see if we can decide 
where its comTmtnicatiw is leading. We have our information.and 
now we need to go inside ourselves to stand and think. 

Again, I want to give you a poem to look at on your own. You 
can look at it as feeling, as experience, as situation ai\d as 
language. Just remember to put it back together before you try to 
decide what is has communicated to you. The poem is by Stephen 
Mooney. 
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The Mountain Sings 
The mountain looks back 
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CHAPTER SIX 



f the fourth i lass) 



Jl . 

Now that we have gotten the student into the forest of the 
expanded poem, we need to help him find his way out and back 
into his life. The experience he had with the poem will be 
worthless to him unless he can bring it back to his own personal 
context. There the student can decide if the experience matters to 
, ..him and, if it does, what it all means to his life. 

This class session will be built around the direction described in 
*the fourth question of the outline And that direction is toward 
more questions. It would be natural to expect that the last class 
would bring the student's searching to 6 neat conclusion. But in 
the approach of expanding poems, pat answers simply do nut 
appear. Once a poem is expanded into the reader's life, it 
. continues unfolding into more possibilities arrd more questions. 

The only way the student c^n get out of the forest is to make 
some decisions for himself The purpose of this last session is not 
to hand the student a reward for exploring poems, but to show 
him that the only rewards he gets from popms are the ones he 
earns. I want the student to realize that expanding poems is no 
differenbfuom the work he has to do to understand other things in 
his life, ^ut if the student finds a poem to be an important 
concern in his life, it won't be work. Making decisions about the 
poem will come naturally for him. 



The Fourth Day v 
We have talked a lot about how poems communicate through 
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the effect they have on us as readers. With everything that's been 
said about the work the poem does. I hope you haven't missed a 
very basic point about poems they can't get along without voir 
And not only does a poem need for you to be there, it needs vou 
alive and warm and kicking. 

Poems are worthless the reader is passive. The reader can't 
just sit there and be acted upon because the words of a poem are 
only * the beginning of its communication. And that 
communication won't get into your life where v ou can deal with il 
if you sit back and wait for t\]e words to seep in through a process 
of osmosis. * ^ 

Poetry is a process of getting together vvith^^paem and 
interacting. The poem brings its part of the communication and 
vou have to bring the rest. We have' said all along that you have to 
get in there and take part to get any thing from a poem. Well, when 
it comes to getting the communication of a poem, vour work isn't 
done. 

The poem has done all it can when it has given vou the 
information about its communication that we have been gatherinu 
in the last three classes. But the poem can't tell 'you what 
communication that information represents for vou. It is up to 
vou to take the information the rest of the way and see what it 
communicates * 

We have been approaching poems like we would any thing else in 
our lives that needed consideration. Let's carry that approach on 
to its logical end when we're finding the communication of poems. 
After something has happened to vou and you have experienced it 
and looked at U. then you have to make some final decisions 
about how it fits in your life. It's up to you to make those 
decisions about poems too. 

When you're trying to decide what a poem has communicated 
to vou, you have to draw on vourself as much as on the poem. 
After you've gotten the information * about a poem's 
communication, vou must look to yourself to see what that 
information means to you The significance which your experience 
with a poem has in vour life is the poem's communication. And no 
one can decide about that significance for vou not the poem 
and not the teacher 

Thus far. I've been asking you questions to help you look for - 
the information in poems. We are now at the point where my. 
questions can't help vou do your work. My questions can onlv ask 
the things I want to know and do not necessarily ask the things 
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vou feel >ou need to know Ml 1 can do to help from here on is to 
help >ou get in position to ask > our own questions/ 

Jhis much I can give > ou as a starting point trv holding vour 
experience with the poem in one hand and >our thoughts and 
feelings about >our lite in the other Then bring your hands 
together and see where the poem touches things that are 
important to vou in >our life When you express. vour 
Understanding of the places where the two meet, you will be 
expressing what the poem has communicated to vou. 

Now let's look at a poem by Mark Strand Since I can't tell you 
more about expressing what you've found in poems, we ll have to 
learn b> doing We w ill expand the poem together, and then you 
can carrv it the rest of the wa> on your own. 

i Eatinu Poetrv 

r 

Ink runs from the corners of mv mouth. 



■flTHTHG BEHOVED "JZ Tf t^yptght restbictiohs 



from Reasons for Moving 
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Without thinking about dcUninv it what did \mt Wcl when \ou 
read this poem ' 

No doubt vour needle went wa> up This poem sends out a lot 
of energ) It has a frantic feel about it But it's also confusing 
There is something strange going on here You have the feeling 
>ou are taking part in something unusual 

What are \ mi taking part in ' ^ 

The whole situation is so strange its hard to tell at first. I know 
we are in a librarv. and I know \\\ not the wax libraries usuallv 
are. 

1 

Who arc the fhop/i m thh situation ' 

There's a man and a librarian The librarian seems \er\ tvprcal. 
She's nervous and fidget), but she wants to keep evervhtinii 
under control She's got that, strange blend of authority and 
h* steria v ou often find in librarians . 

What about the f »an ' 

There s nothing tvpical about him I've never s^n anvbodv act 
the wa\ he's acting in a hbrarv There have been trmes I've wished 
someone would let loose in a lihrar> but I've never actuallv >een 
an\ one do it. 

« 

What hapfx >is xxhih tin will nun tad tin librarian < mm fiwthtr' 

The man is eating poems, and he is enjoving himself The, 
librarian comes up and sees him. but she can t handle it She starts 
walking around in circles, and then starts to crv The man thinks 
the librarian doesn't understand He wants her to know he's hating 
fun and she shouldn't be upset aboul it He gets on his knees to 
lick her band so she'll know he's fnendlv Bin she screams The 
man decides the hell with the librarian and »oes romping off 
Through the librarv 

Well, now even though we know what the situation is the poem 
still seems strange I know what happens, but I'm not sure win it 
happens Let's look at some of the influences in the language of 
the poem to see if we can find out more of what's going on in the 
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poem . 

What etfei t does the time <>} the poem ha\ e on \ on ' 

^ It doesn't make you unhapp> like the librarian. In fact i< makes 
you feel positive and^ood. You coukl even sa> that the tone of 
this poem is wild and ecstatic. 

Won about the inyu^es in the poem* that stand out t<> \ ou ' 

I'd say there are two. First there's the image of the man eating 
poems He's got a big smile on his face and that's ink running from 
the corners of his mouth. He'^s ob\iousl) happ>. Also in thrs image 
is the librarian. She's an> thing but happ>. she's about to go to; 
pieces The contrast between the two is\ery striking 

• 

What n the other enai>e that'has a strong e*]ei t on \ou ' 

The second one is even 'stronger The librarian is standing there , 
tr\ing to hold herself together The man is on his hands and knees 
about to lick her hand like a dog. He's stiH happ> and friendly, byt 
she's terrified! 

How are the awoaatunw we ha) e jor do%s at work in this poem ' 

Let's look at what dots are. The> are domesticated animal^ 
That means they, were on£e wild, but now the> ha^^een tamed 
to do what man wants them to do. Most dogs^nne^Erieadl^ and 
affectionate, but they can revert to their untamed side if people 
don't treat them right 

What ate the do%\ on the basement stairs like-' 

Thev'rc obviouslv wild Their eveballs are rolling and their hair 
is standing up everywhere It seems like the> are coming up from 
the basement to take over the library You could sa> this librar> is 
going to 4he dogs. 

* » 
What are libraries usuall\ like ' 

I think Jhost of us ha\e^ome unpleasant associations with 
libraries Th4y should be good places^because their books are a 
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source of knowledge Bui lhal knowledge is usuallv hard to gel to 
There are alwa>\ rules and people who get in-between vou and 
what vou need It's hard to feel good in a hbrar> because 
e\er> thing is so quiet and restrained and tUhth controlled 

How docs tlu li^htim* in this lihran ihamu during the course of 
the pt>cm ' 

Libraries are usuallv brightlv lit places But half way through 
the poem the dogs are coming up the basement stairs, and the 
lights are dim At the end of the poem when the man is running 
around like a plavful dog. the lights are out and it is dark 

What us\ociutiofi with li^ht do \ou think is be in? used in the 
ItuwudKc o f the poem ' 

We think of light as good: VVc also think of light as knowledge, 
and knowledge dispells darkness As we gained more knowledge 
we outgrew the primitive dark ages and came into the light of 
civilization Bv gaining knowledge we tamed ourselves 

I fortune' do%s used us a ttu lanhnr in the pov*n ' 

Th^man is compared to a dog. He was trained to come to the^ 
hhrarv and act in a certain wav But he couldn't get the knowledge* 
he needed when he acted domesticated. So he went after the 
poems in a wild wav He didn't want to hurt anv bodv He was just 
unsatisfied being tame 

Hnw do \ on Jeel u hen \ on re m a Iihrarx ' 

I can't decide for vou how you feel about libraries, nor can I 
decide for vou what the poem has communicated to you about 
knowledge and what the experience of getting it shoukl belike I 
can give vou this question to help vou start expressing v our 
thoughts. 

It'/n do \ou flunk the man is transformed into a dnz \\ hen hi eats 
the poems ' 

1 call this approach to poems th3t we have been working with 
"expanding poems" I could have just as easilv called it "eating 
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poems/* The idea is the same to gel am thing out of poems 
you've gal to get them inside >ou. and yourself inside them. But 
>ou can't do that if >ou set up a bunch of rules that get between 
>ou and the peems 

Here's another poem f6r >ou to chew on. Read it a couple of 
times, and then we will expand it together The poem is b> Gar> 
Snvder 



Hay for the Horses 

He had driven half the night 
From far down San Joaquin 
Through Mariposa, up the 
Dangerous mountain roads. 
And pulled in at eight a m 
With his big truckload of hay 
behind the barn 

With winch and ropes and hooks 

We stacked the bales up clean 

To splinters redwood rafters 

High in the dark, flecks of alfalfa 

Whirling through shingle- cracks of light. 

Itch of haydust in the 

sweaty shirt and shoes. 
. At lunchtime under Rlack Oak 
* Out in the hot corral. 

The old mare nosing lunchpails. 

Grasshoppers crackling in the weeds- 
Tm sixty-eight/* he said. 

"I first bucked hay wherwl was seventeen. 

I thought, that day I started, 

I sure would hate to do this all my life. 

And damn it. that's just what 

I've sone and done " 



from Riprap and Cold Ml. Poems 



f/ft\\ d<i \nu tccluhttut this poem ' 
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What \ou get out. of this poem will depend a lot on \ou I he 
poem offers \ou jd experience hut it doesn't pass judgment on it 
You could ha\e felt amused nfter >ou read Jhispoem or>ou could 
ha\e gone in the opposite direction jnd felt sad 

Let's push 'this poem right up against \ ou approach talknm 
about it as if >()U were there You could sa\\^jt this poem is a 
Ntor\ vou are telling about a man \ou once knew 

h /. u i ,<> i o /,./ t , 

You were working on a horse farm one summer The old man 
dro\e in earl> one niwrmng. with a truck load of ha\. He worked 
on anojher ranch that sold ha> and heusualK made deh\eries for 
them He helped \ou and the other hands stack the bales in the 
barn ' 

It's gut to be the worst m the world Ma\be worse than digging 
ditches You get^ ha\ and dusf in \our clothes and \ ou HcrTlike 
tra/\. 

h".V/ i JH \ t>'i fill ( s jhn'tl tilt n(J >HJH himself ' 

He ate lunch with \ou out in the corral and he got to talking 
about his life. He said he was 6H >ears old and he'd been bucking 
ha> since he was 17. He hadn't planned on staying with the jol{ 
but that's what he ended up doing 

//'/.* nhi \\kt< an tlut y.nwmr' > 

I've got a feeling \ ou were close to 17 You were working on 
the ranch for the summer while > ou were out of school And > ou 
had no intention of bucking ha\ for the rest of \our life 

It 7/ 1 dtm i \i,>t wjnifn huSl iu\ tnr tin rest <>1 xourhfi ^ 

Because 1 \\s miserable work and it doesn't pa> much It's oka\ 
for a summer job. but if \ou are going to make an> thing out of' 
>our life \ ou are going to ha\e to \y\o\c on to something better . 



///(// do \ou think tin nUl m>iti hjs \\j\tcij fits lih 



Well, it sure doesn't seem like he's made much of a success 4f 
he's 6H \ears old and the best he's e\er had is a job where he has 
to drive all m«h I and unload ha> all da> . then it certamlv would 
seem like he doesn't ha\e much to show for his life 

I)tt . * ( ttcl flu nJJ >>ui>t rhihi he hj\ \\j\tcd ht\ lift 

That's one I can't help \ou with li s j decision \ou \e got to 
make for yourself Ml I can do is suguest \ou look at something 
before \ou make \our decision There s one effect in the language 
of the poem that has a large influence on how vou feel about the 
old man Read Jhe last six hues of the poem out loud 

A fhi rc % toni *>[ u//-/ j /n or 1/ *tt nrtJc anJ \tlt-intn\ in wiiat 
the "Li num ^ ' 

Tbe wa\ >ou answer that (jiiestion will depend on what \ou 
think is important in the t>ld man's life It will also depend on how 
\ ou feel about \our own life and on what is important to \ou 
Don't forget that >ou plav a part in what this poem is 
communicating 

Now let's go back to the William Stafford poem. "Traveling 
Through the Dark " The last time \ve looked at the poem we left 
\ou standing beside the road tr\ ing to make a decision Before we 
talk about that decision. >ou should read the poem again., 

Traveling through the Dark* 

j 

Traveling through the dark I found a deer 
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' from Traveling through the Dark 

e ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The man in the poem pushed the deer into the river. But I don't 
think that relieved his frustration or ours. What he did solved the 
problem, but it certainly wasn't a very satisfactory solution. 

Why do. you thi»k the man went ahead and pushed the deer into 
the river? 

There was nothing else he could do. He couldn't save the fawn, 
and he had to save other people that might be driving along the 
road. 

Well, if the man did what was right, then why are we left with 
such a feeling of frustration 7 

' • * . 

, I think the poem is bigger than just this one situation. In fact, I 
think this situation, or one like it in many ways, has happened 
hundreds of times before in this country. The characters may 
change, but the problem is always the same. 

Look around in your life and see what happens when* someone 
has to make a decision about man. machine, and wilderness. Then 
try this last questiom to see if it helps you make up your mind 
about the communication you've gotten from this poem. 

Why does one of the three characters always hare to lose out when 
"our group" gets together' 

Pne last thought on expanding poems. There is a step that goes 
beyond expanding a poem into your own life, and that is . 
expanding it into someone else's life. That expansion is simple - 

« 
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just share poems and your tho^hts on the poems with another 
person or two in your lifeX^ 

I offer this poem by Wendell Bertfci4hink it is one of the best 
love poems I have ever reati. I hope yfiiTlike it. 



The Cold 
•How exactlv uood it is 



from Openings 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

(suggestions) 



* We are back talking teacher to leacher again. I have shown you 
all of the approach of expanding poems that I can get brf paper, 
tfhat you do or <}& not do with the things we Have talked about 
here is matter for your own decision.' For my pdrt, I want to 
rotincl out this book with a few suggestions pt\ how the approach 
could 1 be Used in the classroom I * 



If you Jiav^ rftade*it this far in^the book, you probably have 
.accepted my premise that poems can not be taught as though they 
had Sngle exact meanings. (If you still have some doubts, try 
&sjtin& five English teachers for * "the ■ meaning ' of Frost's 
•"Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening") but you may still be 
uncomforjabje about whether or not your students will get 
anything from poems if you {fo not help them fin^ some kyjd of 
meaning/ . 4 ' ' . 

; My suggestion for. your relief on that point is quitejrtbfile. /^tLX 
" you need to d6 4s keep in "mind fhat the purpos^Jrieaching 
poetry is to teach poems and nbt to teach just meanings, 
stuoente w firtd their oton meanings in the poems you te^ch; but 
thty ma wave trouble, finding wteaning in^your meanings. So trust 
your sty»nts artd tnfst* the poems: they can-do a great many** 
things together that /ou probably wiltynever seetaking place. 



Perhaps 1 can go one step further on this business of getting 
some kind of meaning from poems in the elassroojn 1 U:\yt a 
thought that seems Jike the best way for a ela^sv to settle on<vhat 
meaning it has found iu a |ftieiii . f he poem got started through 
interaction; so why not let its /comnuinieation be completed 
through^ interaction I mejn let the students interact with one 
nnotheMn deciding what a poem is trying to communicate 

This process ot decision through sharing has several adwmtages 
in the classroom The most important benefit ixjhat it would give 
the students a push in expressing tljerr individual understaiuiiligs 
of a poem Also such interaction would let each sjudent be rigiit in 
his personal understanding but at the same (line open to any thing 
he^can learn from trie rest'of tin* class* VMien students share in 
developing the class's undemanding of a poem, the} share in the 
understanding too * 

♦ 



This suggestion is actually a thought on who the teacher is in 
the classroom And I think the leather is a living example and not 
just a dispenser of informatio#and a final authority on correct 
and incorrect The basic question I ^n^ working with is what are 
we 'trving to teach whpi^ue tak£/ poems into the classroom - 
information about theiuiemWran attitude about poetry that 
allow the students to find their ow n information * 

It seems to me that finally the most we can hope to teach is an 
attitude The students vWl remember not so much what we say 
about poems as how we^said it. So I recommend that when you 
teach poetry, you fry . to teach poems that you like atid are 
interested in The main thing your students w%l learn from yoiMn 
a poetry unit is how you personally feel about poetry, and there is 
a ^ood chance that your attitude will become their attitude. 



X4ie next thing I would suggest is to Jet everybody \\\ the class 



have a shot at leaching pojgis they like flfcou want your students 
to get involved* in workim with poems, then Jet them involve 
themselves All they need is the chance, to bring in poems thev like 
and expand them for the class You * would be surprised how 
involved a student can become in a poem he l>elieves in, and vou 
would also be surprised at how interested the rfcst of the'class will 
be in his feelings *bout the poem. 



5 - ■ 

A key to getting your students involved in noems is how you 
make the poems available Get away froyi the textbook qs much as 
possible and bring in as main small airthologies of poems.as you 
can find and afford. Your students can use the anthologies >s c 
sources for the poems they use in class (It helps Jo tell the^ 
students you got a poem from a certain boo^or anthologv ) 

Another hint in the same vein is To try mimeodraphmg as many 
poems as you can" (if the ones you use. Putting the poem* on' 
separate sheets helps present them as poems and lot as part< of a 
textbook Mimeographing also 'makes the busineN^of teaching 
poetry more personal because it mak^s the students' feel like you 
are giving them Jhe poeirrs 

I am going to include a list of small anthologies at the ehd'of 
this chapter Most of the anthologies are collections of 
contemporary % poems because I feel that thev usually comeclosesj 
to dealing with things the students are interested in. 

. 4 1 " V 
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\ have another suggestion that concerns that old bugaboo of 
teaching the poetry unit And rriv thought on that is bluntly that 
we do not need it anymore From what I can tell, the poetry unit 
pas become a matter of wading through a certain amount of 
material on poetry And there has to he a more palatable way to 
bring poems into the classroom * 

If our aim is to give the students tl*eoppo?tunilv for a good 
experience with a few poems* then why do we need long a{td 
involved poetrv unit 9 Why not break up the unit into two or three 

4 




da> sessions and spread it out over the whole >ear? That way 
working with noems becomes a relief from other work and does 
not itself strarnKthe students' attention and interest b> running on 
too long. Poetrv is usual!) too strong to take in large doses 



• I, want to offer this last thought on bringing poems into the 
classroom. It is better to bring them in alive than to bring them in 
dead. And making sure a poem has the chance to come alive in the 
classroom is sinjplv a matter of reading it out loud; You can read 
them yourself or aou can ha\e >our students do it. but the. 
important thing is to put the poems in a living human context by 
ghing them a human voice tcApeak through. 

Thomas Johnson, editor of Jhe small poetrv maya/ine. 
Stinktree. recenth did an issue for the OUT LOUD cause The 
following is from his editor's note explaining wh\ poems need to 
have an out'Ioud life 

I have cafled this third issue of Stinktree an OUT LOUD 
issue to hopefully encourage the reader to overthrow the 
country of the eveball and discover again the aural world 
Reading too much poetrv' silent)) to oneself can have a 
monstrous glacial effect on the senses The pages slide 
.together coldly and advance right over the top of The skull 
^ M i"^ J* mes J? J*?^ demands rhat ( ongue and teelh wt 
"'moving It vvantVa little blood and warmth. It wants^to, 
travel around the side of the head instead of being forced , 
along the" catwalk of the optic nerve. Perhaps s on te of y'ou 
will be moved to att&mpt giving voice to the poems insthis 
issue. As readers we often deny whole areas of possibility 
and send the; eye out to work like a road gang on a group " 
of poems. Two empty hands are ne.eded to pull the poem 
up From the page. : 

from Stinktree No 3 

Poems will onh have life in the classroom when we. the teachers. 
*tart letting the blood, some <of ours and some'of the students', 
flow back into them # 
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Selected Anthologies 



The New American Poetry 
editecfby Donald M Allen 
Grove Press. 1960 



Naked Poetry ^ 

• edited by Stephen Berg and Robert Meze 
Bobbs-Merrill. 196? ' 

New American and Canadian Poetry 
edited by John Gill 
Beacon Press. 1971 



Contemporary -American Poetry 
edited by Donald Hall 
Penguin Books. 1971 

New Poets of England and America 
edited by Donald Hall and Robert Pack 
Meridian Books. 1962 

Quickly Aging Here 
edited by Geof Hewitt 
Doubleday Anchor. 1969 

The Contemporary American Poets 
edited by Mark Strand 
Meridian Bpoks. 1969 

Pocket Book of Modern Verse 
edited by Oscar Williams 
Washington Square Press. 1970 
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